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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews the literature and research on 
the use of experiential learning in higher education, focusing on 
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reviews the current employment of experiential learning in higher 
education. An introductory section explains the politics and policy 
issues of experiential learning at the higher education level and 
describes predominant forms of experiential education, current levels 
of participation, a conceptual framework, and administrative issues 
and concerns. The next two sections discuss the issues in programs 
using experiential learning in the arts and humanities, social 
sciences, health care, social work, science and engineering, business 
education, and technology programs. The fourth section focuses on 
experiential learning in the context of service learning with 
emphasis on the linking of theory and practice and cross disciplinary 
pedagogical and instructional issues. The fifth section reviews 
cooperative education initiatives which link classroom and community 
for benefits for faculty, community, students, and businesses. The 
final section provides a synthesis of successful practices. This 
section stresses the importance of a systematic approach to designing 
experiential learning activities, program administration, and 
evaluation. (Contains approximately 120 references.) (MDM) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This review of the literature focuses on experiential learning 
in higher education. This review is. in fact, timely, as there is 
renewed academic interest in experiential learning. While 
the literature suggests that experiential learning is a neces- 
sary and vital component ot formal instruction in colleges 
and universities, controversy nevertheless exists among 
scholars and educators about its place and use. These issues 
include: 

A need for educated workers and citizens who can meet 
the challenges of a new world economy and order: 

An increased understanding of learning theories and cog- 
nitive development; 

More nontraditional learners with multitudes of learning 
styles and needs: 

A changing American workplace which requires people 
to effectively interface with each other and understand 
their roles as team players; 

An economic necessity for higher education to more 
closely interface with business and community: and 
Administrative and faculty concerns about their roles in 
selection and control and evaluation of the learning 
process. 



This review of the literature provides the academic commu- 
nity with an understanding of the current state-of-the-art 
practices in experiential learning, with suggestions for pro- 
gram design and development and operation. 



Is Experiential Learning a Necessary and Appropriate 
Instructional Component of Higher Education? 

The current literature suggests that experiential learning is a 
necessary component of formal instruction in colleges and 
universities for several reasons. First, faculty are concerned 
with optimizing the chances tor their students to more easily 
enter their chosen professions or meet their desired goals 
upon graduation from the college program due to decreas- 
ing job markets and increasing competition among college 
graduates across most fields of study (CAKL 1990; Gettys 
1990). Rosenbaum cites a mutual concern among teachers 
and employers about the effectiveness of preparing our 
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future generations tor the American workforce at all levels 
— technical and professional (1992). 

Second, the typical college student is becoming more 
complex. More nontraditional learners are opting for college 
study and demanding more varied modes of learning (Kerka 
1989). Also, student recruitment, retention, and completion 
rates are a major concern of most college faculty. Seibert, 
Hart, and Sypher (1989) and Baker et al. (1991) document 
the benefits of experiential learning for student career deci- 
sionmaking and development. Interestingly enough, students 
tend to continue their education into graduate schools at a 
significantly increased rate after participating in experiential 
learning as part of an undergraduate program, according to 
O'Neill 0992) and Gregory 7 (1990). 

In Which Programs Do We Find Experiential 
Learning Components? 

Experiential learning as a formal part of college and univer- 
sity curricula extends across the range of subject areas and 
disciplines. As college faculty recognize a need to provide 
experiential learning opportunities into their courses and 
programs to make learning more relevant for their students, 
more and more literature is emerging, spanning the disci- 
plines from the social-sciences programs to the arts and 
humanities Hence, these programs exist across the broad 
spectrum of higher education today — including English 
literature, history, psychology, communications, etc.. — not 
just in the terminal or occupational areas. Experiential learn- 
ing activities include cooperative education placements, 
pi adieu m experiences, and classroom-based hands-on labo- 
ratory activities. College educators find experiential learning 
a valuable adjunct to traditional instruction in these disci- 
plines. The experiences outside of the classroom provide the 
increasingly growing numbers of nontraditional learners 
with valuable opportunities to apply theory' to practice (Hulls 
1992). 

And What About the Professional 
and Technical Programs? 

Disciplines in the professional and technical disciplines 
including education and the health careers and social work 
are using experiential learning instructional techniques to 
provide students with the competencies necessary to pursue 
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successful careers upon graduation (Baxter Magolda 1993; 
Hightower 19931. 

These experiences, in turn, allow learners to develop 
skills and amass job experience which gives them an edge 
on the competition for initial employment upon graduation. 

In many cases, the accreditation organizations supporting 
the disciplines have specific requirements for such experien- 
tial learning activities. 

The need to provide college students with opportunities 
to reinforce social and ethical values has caused college 
faculty to consider ways to incorporate service-learning 
activities into the formal curriculum (Stanton 1988). Usually 
in the form of volunteer service, these activities allow stu- 
dents to apply classroom learning to real-world community 
needs and simultaneously serve their neighbors. Disciplines 
spanning the curriculum have used service-learning activi- 
ties. 

How Can We Link Classroom and Community for 
Economic Development Through Experiential 
Learning? 

The literature reveals some not-so-obvious outcomes of 
experiential learning as well (Cantor 1990). Through devel- 
opment of cooperative education programs, colleges and 
their faculty and students are brought closer to their commu- 
nities. Through these newly formed links, proactive econom- 
ic development outcomes emerge. These include belter 
educated and trained students as potential employees, tech- 
nology transfer from faculty to entrepreneurs via business- 
development consultation, and the like. 

Finally, through this review we will highlight, discuss, and 
describe the ways that faculty are using experiential learning 
activities, the issues surrounding their use. and faculty and 
administrative practices requisite to development and opera- 
tion of such experiential learning activities. These include 
selling the concept within a faculty governance structure, 
developing program objectives, marketing the program to 
the community as well as to the student, administration of 
experiential learning activities, and program evaluation. 
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FOREWORD 



Recently, the ASIIE-KR1C Higher Education Reports series 
published works by Kuh, Douglas. Lind, and Ramin- 
Gyurnek called Learning Outside the Classroom: trans- 
cending Artificial Boundaries. This report reviewed the 
conditions that foster a climate in which out-oi -classroom 
experiences can contribute to greater educational productivi- 
ty. In another recent report by Love and Goodsell Love. 
Enhancing Student Learning: Intellectual. Social . and 
Emotional Integration . the need to carefully integrate class- 
room cognitive development with out-of-classroom affective 
development was reviewed. 

1'his report on experiential learning by Jeffrey A. Cantor, 
director of technical education at the Virginia Community 
College Svslem in Richmond, is a further examination of the 
contributions that linking classroom and out-of-classroom 
formal educational experiences can have on a student s 
overall academic program. 

Historically, experiential learning more often than not has 
been relegated to a few cooperative education programs. 
1'hcse programs, primarily based in the professional schools 
of engineering, business, and education, provided students 
with the opportunity to alternate formal classroom learning 
with on-the-job experiences, To a large extent, a hat was 
learned in the classroom was not systematically used during 
the work experience and vice versa. Today's use of experi- 
ential learning takes a much more integrative approach 
between classroom and out-of-classroom experiences and 
between the academic mission and the outcomes from expe 
rientia! learning. 

As Cantor reviews in detail, there are several major rea- 
sons for an increased interest in experiential learning, 
including: 

An increased sensitiv ity to the responsibility of higher 
education to develop a strong relationship between class- 
room learning and realities of our global community: 

A broadening of our understandings ol learning theory, 
cognitive development, social development, and emotional 
development: and 

The need to broaden teaching styles used by faculty to 
more effectively relate to the multiple learning styles of the 
older, nontraditional student. 

An acknowledgment of the knowledge base and career 
skill needs are changing so rapidly in our society that it is 
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increasingly important to train students how to he self-learn- 
ers. Significant to the overall reputation of an academic pro- 
gram or institution is the ability to forge a stronger link 
between academic programs and the employers of their 
students and community. 

In this report, the ayfhor first examines the politics and 
policy issue of experiential learning and reviews the intellec- 
tual foundation of experiential programs of the arts and 
humanities and the social sciences, and technical and pro- 
fessional disciplines. The author concludes his report with a 
synthesis of successful experiential practices involved with 
designing experiential activities, assessing student needs, 
and evaluating these programs. 

This report will help to develop an informed base of dis- 
cussion as academic programs and institutions review their 
philosophy, mission, and practice concerning experiential 
learning. This report also can act as a reality check as institu- 
tions evaluate the effectiveness of their current experiential 
learning activities. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Editor. 

Professor of Higher Education Administration and 
Director. ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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OVERVIEW: THE POLITICS AND POLICY 
ISSUES 



This review of the literature focuses on experiential learning 
in higher education. The work is, in fact, timely, as we are 
witnessing a renewed academic interest in experiential 
learning as an instructional strategy in higher education. 
Certain themes and issues are prevalent throughout the liter- 
ature on this topic. Among them, to meet the demands ol 
society, learning nun lx* dynamic, lifelong, and relevant to 
learner needs. 

This report will discuss contemporary thought about how 
experiential education can catalytically sene to help higher 
education and its constituent communities form learning 
communities through cooperative linkages (Barnett and 
Bayne 1992). Furthermore, it is the author's intention to 
describe the current state-of-the-art practices in experiential 
learning across the curriculum in higher education. As a 
review of the literature, the ultimate goal is to provide sug- 
gestions for program improvement and-- or design, develop- 
ment. and operation. 

Definitions of Experiential Learning 

experiential learning has been discussed and described both 
as a process of learning and a method of instruction. Cross 
reminds us that experiential learning has been around since 
the beginning of time 1 199-tlal). experiential education, on 
tin* other hand, has been discussed, described, and debated 
as an alternative" and or "an enrichment" to instruction, 
and a philosophy!" Clements cites Stevens and Richards 
( 1992) definition: "experiential education can be defined as 
immersing students in an activity (ideally, closely related to 
course material) and then asking lor their relied ion on the 
experience" ( 199S. p. 1 lb). Hxrv*riential education refers to 
learning activities that engage the learner directly in the 
phenomena being studied. This learning can be in all types 
of work or service settings by undergraduate and graduate 
student 1 - of all ages (Kendall et al. 19Sb). Hence, as a 
method of education it facilitates active multisensory 
inv olvement ot one s students in some aspect of the course 
content. Tub immersion in the material becomes the basis 
for analvsis and relied ion on the part ol the student — and 
hem e the learning. 

Predominant Forms of Experiential Education 

i lighcr education faculty are creative in their approaches to 
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designing learning environments. Faculty in the arts and 
humanities have reported to facilitate learning through role 
plays in languages and literature, student-run radio stations 
in communications, and reenactments in history. In the 
social and behavioral sciences it is not uncommon to read 
reports of students working in community-based organiza- 
tions and clinics in forms of service learning. In the physical 
sciences and mathematics areas students are reported to 
benefit from laboratories and manipulative experiences. And 
in the professional areas such as health and education, 
practicums and clinicals in health-care agencies and school- 
based fieldwork and internships are not uncommon. 

Another prominent method of delivering experiential 
learning cooperatively with business and community is in a 
planned program of cooperative education. As such it 
deserves a formal definition. Cooperative education is 
defined as: “ . . . the integration of classroom theory with 
practical work experience under which students have specif- 
ic periods of attendance . . . and specific periods of employ- 
ment" (Collings and Cohen 1977. p. 13 in Vickers 1990). 
Cooperative higher education is further explained by the 
National Commission for Cooperative education 1 undated) 
as: 



. . . an academic strategy that integrates on -campus 
classroom study with off-campus work experience. 

Students in cooperatire edueation programs alternate 
between periods of study in their colleges and unirerci- 
ties and periods of employment in business, govern- 
ment. and nonprofit organizations, fimp/oyment areas 
are usually directly related to academic areas ( p. i). 

Thus cooperative education is an academically based experi- 
ence for students, administered cooperatively by the educa- 
tional institution, local business and industry, and the 
community at large. 

At many liberal-arts colleges where experiential learning 
is used, it occurs via these classroom-based activities, such 
as cooperative education, internships, and other formal 
instructional activities, including volunteer service and stu- 
dent-exchange programs. In this report we will explore in 
detail use of these activities as instructional tools for poten- 
tial enhancement of classroom learning, as well as the other 
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innovative experientially based learning activities uncovered 
in the literature. This discussion will provide unique insights 
into the movement toward bridging academe and its various 
communities. 

Current Levels of Participation 
in Experiential Education 

Available data suggests that by 1990 more than 1,000 post- 
secondary institutions (community colleges, four-year col- 
leges, and universities) have offeree 5 -ome form of 
experiential education, serving more than 250,000 students. 

Heinemann and Wilson surveyed 20 institutions of higher 
education (IB senior colleges and two community colleges) 
to determine levels of participation in experiential learning 
(1995). They found that internships, practicums, and cooper- 
ative education programs were in place in 75 percent of the 
205 programs reported. However, this study did not seek 
specific information about classroom-based experiential 
learning activities. 

At this point, some analysis of cooperative education as 
but one method of experiential education, external to the 
classroom, is in order. According to Dube, colleges and uni- 
versities “ . . . were offering cooperative education as a 
means of meeting institutional missions, providing a more 
complete education for their students, and strengthening 
their institutions' academic and economic position" (1990. p. 
771 >. About 45 percent of these are two-year colleges and 
the remainder are four-year and/or graduate institutions. 

Students participate in cooperative education for many 
reasons. These include those financial benefits which help 
pay for their education, to the benefits to be derived in 
learning to perform in their chosen occupations or careers, 
and to experiences gained for job-placement purposes. 
Increasing numbers of faculty recognize the benefits of pro- 
viding students with real-world experiences that comple- 
ment formal classroom study. 

Employers recognize the benefits of joining with the col- 
lege to produce a better worker. They also gain from early 
evaluation of students as potential workers prior to making 
long-term employment commitments. Approximately 50.000 
employers have participated in postsecondary cooperative 
education. Hoberman reports that larger employers such as 
IBM and General Motors account for only 4,000 of the 
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approximately 250,000 college students enrolled in coopera- 
tive-education programs at a given time ( 1994). This fact is 
significant in terms of the economic-development benefits 
that can accrue to smaller employers and the community at 
large through participation in experiential education, as will 
be discussed later in this work. 

A Conceptual Framework for Analyzing 
Current Practices 

As faculty, why should we be concerned about the way in 
which we present our subject matter? Many faculty ask. Why- 
change what works and has worked through the ages? This 
is but some of the rhetoric one hears in promoting experien- 
tial learning activities for our students. Hcinemann and 
Wilson oiler: 

Critics contend that college leaching today is essentially 
the same as it has been in the past. Most faculty rely 
upon a didactic approach to instruction. Students are 
often rieiccd as ' empt y resse/s " irith pnfessors haring 
the resfxmsihility of pouring in knouledgefrom the 
discipline ( 1994. p t(Y). 

However, as faculty including Matson and Matson have dis- 
covered. "Students are demanding relevance in their educa- 
tions. especially within the liberal arts" ( 1995. p. 13). '[’lie 
world is becoming more complex, more technological, and 
more competitive. Therefore, one issue emanating from the 
literature is: 

• A need for educated workers and citizens who can meet 
the challenges ol a new world economy and order. 

Cross describes the current interest in experiential learning 
in terms of contemporary forces or pressures within our 
social and educational environments ( I99 i|a|). She argues 
that there is an urgent need in society for well-educated 
workers and citizens who can effectiv ely apply their 
acquired knowledge to meet real-world problems. These 
real-world problems are brought about by a new economy 
and increased world competition. Cross further argues, 
which requires that students ;h workers and citizens lie* able 
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to interpret trends, exercise sound judgment, and display 
personal initiative to succeed and compete. 

Laws, Rusborough, and Poodry ( 199 s )) concur with Cross. 
They add the fact that the constructivist nature of an activity- 
based curricula facilitates the development of scientific rea- 
soning and conceptual model-building abilities in students 
which, in turn, results in refinement of those reasoning and 
judgment abilities Cross views as essential. Ihe means by 
which this occurs is explained by Catelli. who quotes 
Sirotnik as staling: 

. inquiry is to he made 'critical' by the participants of 
the partnership engaging in rigorous questioning and 
then conducting construct ire dialogue as they examine 
descriptive data arid compare it to existing knowledge, 
their programmatic mines, and their practical wisdom 
and experience. The heart of the inquiry resides not 
only in being critical, but in being collaborative and 
directed at action . . . ( 1995. p. 28). 

Cross adds: 

the greatest demand on education Jin' the future 
will he to prepare students to think, to solve problems, to 
apply knowledge, to engage in constructive teamwork, 
and most important of all. perhaps, to develop their 
capacity to continue to learn throughout their lives 
(p. 22). 

Yes. it is possible to maintain academic integrity and yet 
build a climate in which students can experience the body 
of knowledge and skills within a discipline, in an active and 
collaborative manner, wherein they are challenged to master 
and learn, and where they also have an opportunity to gain 
those reasoning, decisionmaking, cultural, social, and leader- 
ship skills so badly needed in today's and tomorrow's soci- 
eties. 

To design educational programs that best meet learner 
goals, another issue that surfaces is: 

• An increased understanding of learning theories and cog- 
nitive deceit >pmcnt- 
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The genesis of experiential education as an educational 
process often is credited to John Dewey’s constructs of 
experiential learning. Dewey’s view was: 




Education at coop institutions will have to encompass 
two overreaching goals. 1) integration of classroom 
and workplace learning . and 2) education that will 
provide students with the tools to transform the work- 
place into an environment that fosters complete self - 
realization ( Sa It marsh 1992. p. 9). 

Parnell, an advocate for contextual learning, senses a 
dichotomy between what is demonstrated to be sound 
instructional practices and what all too often is happening in 
the classroom, as he otters. "What we do in much of con- 
temporary pedagogy is require students to commit bits of 
knowledge to memory in isolation from any practical appli- 
cation and to simply take our word that they ‘might need it 
someday"' (1996. p. 18). 



As such, students will not see requisite meaning in the con- 
tent and tall short ol mastery for future use and problem- 
solving. He argues for a match between what has been 
demonstrated in the held ol human cognition and what edu- 
cators practice in the classroom, and elaborates: 

Psychologists, philosopher \\ and educators Jhnn 
William James to Jerome limner to Howard Gardner 
hare made the case for making connections in educa- 
tion. In the last Jew decades, brain research has shown 
that the need Jbr developing connections is rooted in 
the basic function of the brain itself When we teach fur 
connectedness we are leaching in accordance with the 
way the human brain operates (p. 19). 

Perhaps the most powerful words spoken by Cross in the 
keynote address at the 22nd annual national conference of 
the National Society for Pxperiential Hducation were: 
"Research in cognitive psychology suggests that experiential 
education lias built into it many pedagogical advantages that 
must be artificially created in academic education" (p. 22). A 
review of modern psychology in and of itself would suggest 
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that educators take a close look at the: (1) importance of 
active vs. passive learning: and (2) the conception of the 
schema as the network of the mind that organizes and stores 
learning. Cross and other learning theorists view learning as 
transit rmational. rather than additive. 

Moore (1990) discusses Kolb's Theory, which suggests 
that learning proceeds through a cycle, moving from con- 
crete experience to reflective observation, to abstract con- 
ceptualization. and finally to active experimentation. Hence, 
this connectedness issue, as Parnell views it. "... runs 
through our educational institutions as well as through our 
communities and our world" (p. 1H). 

Cross elaborates: New learning interacts with what we 
already know to transform and deepen our understanding" 

( I994|a], p. 23). This, she further elaborates, suggests that 
learning is active and dynamic — a process "in which con- 
nections are constantly changing and the structure reformat- 
ted" (p. 23). Further insights into the relationship between 
cognitive development and experiential learning is gained 
through Parnells summation that: 

Since the brain is a physiological origan, it seems rea- 
sonable to hypothesize that the physical structure of the 
brain can change as the result of experience and that 
an educational eurironment as rich in expedience as 
in information can hare a positive impact upon brain 
development and knowledge retention. 

Prerv time an individual experiences something that 
connects' with a previous experience. that experience 
will tend to stick. ' and something will he learned 
<p. 2(0. 

Therefore, through this review we explore the issues and 
information available about the value of experiential learn- 
ing activities as facilitators to learner cognitive development 
and learning mastery. However, we recognize that our class- 
es are populated with diverse students with varying needs 
and interests. Hence, a change in demographics necessitates 
a review and analysis of learner needs and best learning 
styles. An issue to be addressed by this review ol the litera- 
ture is to determine how appropriate and valuable oxperictv 
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tial learning's as an instructional tool to meet the needs of a 
changing student population. The third issue to be 
addressed is: 

• More nontraditional learners with multitudes of learning 
styles and needs. 

The demographies of our student population in colleges 
across the country has changed to more closely reflect the 
changing American population. Increasingly more students 
are not native English speakers, and more represent ethnic, 
racial, and gender minorities. Many also are single parents 
and principal breadwinners with a need to financially sup- 
port their families — something often afforded to students 
through internship and clinical experiences. 

With an increase in the numbers of nontraditional learn- 
ers comes a proportionate increase in the numbers of older 
learners — average age late 20s to early 30s — absent from 
the classroom for a long time: as well as students who have 
physical limitations; and those learners who have a long 
personal history of academic failure and a need to build self- 
confidence. 

Mow effectively do we match instruction to our learner 
populations? Motivation is the key to learning. Parnell insists: 

/•'or teaching to he truly effective, the student must he 
motivated to connect the content of knowledge with the 
context of application, thus utilizing the ability of the 
thinking brain to solve problems and to assimilate that 
knowledge in a way that can he useful in new situa- 
tions. Learning should utilize the brain 's huge cerebmm 
computer capacity to make the connections between 
content and context, academic and technical (p. 20). 

Experiential learning activities are natural motivators. We 
know that adult learners need to get involved in and take 
ownership for their own learning (Cantor 1992lal). When 
learners understand the value of a certain knowledge or skill 
and are correspondingly excited about it. learning can take 
place. Students are motivated to learn hv becoming more 
involved in the learning experience, thus linking theory to 
practice. 
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Cognitive psychology addresses the need tor learners to 
he ready to learn before learning can take place. We call this 
the “teachable moment” (Cantor 1992|a]). Both Baslovv and 
Byrne (1993) and Gregory (1990) have cited rationale and 
research findings to support the motivational benefits to 
learners by active and participative learning. Experiential 
learning has proved to be such an effective technique that 
promotes a learner’s cognitive development (Mosser 1989; 
Acosta 1991: Zeuschner 1991). 

And with an increasing number of learners with either 
learning and/or physical difficulties entering the mainstream 
college classroom, many of our students also need the multi- 
sensoiv reinforcement which results from structured "hands- 
on" learning. Multiple sensory involvement via structured 
work activities has been proved highly successful (Salt marsh 
1992). Bolstered self-confidence is important to all learners 
but especially to nontraditional learners (Mosier 1990). 

Seibert and Davcnport-Sypher ( 1989) suggest that college 
retention rates of learners improved as a result of involve- 
ment in experiential learning. This is a significant reason lor 
its instructional use in the college classroom. 

Pnlirstok sees a direct connection between learning envi- 
ronment and student cultural experiences. She otters; ... 
understanding the cultural diversity-learning connection raises 
manv questions for instructors in terms of their teaching prac- 
tices’ ( 1 99b. p. 2). As more nontraditional learners (e.g.. older, 
second -career, minority, or disadvantaged) are opting for col- 
lege study, thev are demanding more varied modes of learn- 
ing (Kerka 1989). Many bring other “cognitive” or learning 
difficulties to the classroom. Laws. Kosbomugh. and Poodry 
raise the gender issue as well. They see experiential learning 
mitigating the problem of recruiting females into jobs tradition- 
ally held In' males in the physical sciences. An activity-based 
curriculum can help close the gender gap. they contend. 

The mature student oftentimes is pressured by time con- 
flicts — work and family. This student needs to see a direct 
relevance* of course content to one's needs. Experiential 
learning is personalized and thus this unique characteristic 
can effectively complement traditional classroom experi- 
ences for adults as learners by providing an opportunity lor 
reinforcement of learning through individual clarification 
and practice. 
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Also, student recruitment, retention, and completion rates 
are a major concern of most college faculty. Seibert and 
Davenport -Sypher ( 1989) and Baker-Loges and Duckworth 
( 1991 ) document the benefits of experiential learning for 
student career decisionmaking and for career development. 
These experiences, which often occur outside of the class- 
room. provide the increasingly growing numbers of nontra- 
ditional as well as traditional learners with valuable 
opportunities to apply theory to practice (Rolls 1992). These 
experiences in turn allow all learners to develop skills and 
amass job experience which gives them an edge on the 
competition for initial employment upon graduation. 
Interestingly enough, students tend to continue their educa- 
tion into graduate school at a significantly increased rate 
alter participating in experiential learning as part of an 
undergraduate program, according to O'Neill (1992) and 
Oregon,' (1990). 

Our American workplace is a microcosm of American 
society. Coupled with that is a changing work organization 
requiring more team effort and social skills. Our educational 
institutions must provide opportunities for students to devel- 
op these skills along with their other studies./rherefore. the 
next issue behind the experiential learning movement is: 

• A changing American workplace that requires people to 

effectively interface with each other and understand their 

roles as team players. 

Moore discusses the changing images of work and of the 
workplace and their impact on college-level instruction and 
instructional practices ( l‘)94la|). Economic and organizational 
shilts caused in part by globalization of business, rapid tech- 
nological developments, and increasing demands for quality 
in goods and services are affecting corresponding changes in 
the workplace, necessitating increased reliance on work 
teams, worker flexibility, and worker decisionmaking. All of 
these factors have placed pressures on entrepreneurs and 
managers to ensure quality in their workforces — hence our 
students. Inherent in these workplace changes will he a 
need for workers at all levels to be continuous learners. 

How we provide learning opportunities for our students 
to gain the skills and knowledge to effectively interact with 
one another in a teamwork environment often is a trouhle- 







some task. We have developed an educational culture that 
^emphasizes competitiveness among students — for entrance 
into the university, for scholarships, lor graduate school, tor 
honors, etc. It is no wonder that upon graduation, students 
as workers and citizens have difficulty getting along! Vet. we 
realize that rhe changing American workplace requires et tec- 
live interpersonal skills and teamwork (Moore l994[bD. 

One experiential learning activity the literature reveals as 
having been successful in this endeavor is service learning. 
Community service as a torma! part ol education, including 
higher education, quickly is becoming a national movement. 
From former President Bush's "thousand Points ol Light to 
President Clinton's National Service Corps, federal initiatives 
recognize universal service as a means by which to better 
educate our youth. Academic programs ol all kinds have 
capitalized upon the opportunities for service learning to 
become an integral part of college curricula. Service learning 
traditionally is viewed as a particular form of experiential 
learning, one that emphasizes for students the accomplish- 
ment of tasks th. . meet human needs in combination with 
conscious education growth (Stanton 1988). 

Other types ot experiential learning as well have proved 
successful in getting learners into an environment in which 
they must interact with one another and the community to 
apply their knowledge and skills in a given discipline. Lurie 
and Overbo applied the process to an evaluation research 
course 1 1995). They offer: "Working in the Field enables 
students to experience the problems and opportunities ot 
communicating and negotiating with stakeholders in the 
evaluation process. Students can be exposed to . . . often 
incompatible modes ol thinking (p. 255L In this report we 
explore the literature in service learning within college pro- 
grams across the curriculum. There! ore. an important issue 
posed for this review of the literature is to analyze the 
potential of service learning as a viable mechanism lor pro- 
moting experiential learning. 

The aggregate of the above issues suggests a need lor 
higher education institutions and their constituencies to 
move closer together to forge partnerships tor learning com- 
munities — hence, the next issue. 

• An economic necessity lor higher education to more 
closely interface with business and community. 
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In her address. Cross offered the following comment which 
causes us to think about the relationship between the insti- 
tution ot higher education and its business and community 
neighbors. She asks: "Might it be possible to increase learn- 
ing and lower costs through cooperation with other educa- 
tional agencies in the society?" (p. 22). 1 read "other 
educational agencies in the society" to include all business 
and community institutions — which are necessary' ingredi- 
ents for the development of learning societies within busi- 
ness and community. Therefore, we must determine if 
experiential learning is a useful instructional tool for estab- 
lishing a quid pro quo between higher education and busi- 
ness and community. 

hirst, let s look at changes in the workplace. Moore identi- 
fied several profound implications of a changing workplace 
for experiential educators (1994fb|). Among these were: 

Comped tiro less. He described the best-run firms' compet- 
itive success as emanating from application of several basic 
principles: a bias for action, closeness to customer: autono- 
my: entrepreneurship: productivity through people; lean 
staffing: and dedication to corporate values. To effect these, 
he continued, employees must fully participate in corporate 
decisionmaking, be autonomous in carrying out work, and 
be a full stakeholder in the firm s success. This happens only 
with the aid of continuous learning! 

Tea uncork. Moore notes that teamwork calls for a change 
in the nature ol peer relationships. Likewise, a change is 
indicated in the practices ol personnel supervision and eval- 
uation and its distribution of power on the part of the orga- 
nization. 

Panic ipatoty Design. A significant implication of the new 
organization, according to Moore, will be in its reorganiza- 
tion of work practices. The essence of this new configura- 
tion is in the involvement of the worker in the management 
of work flow and the organization — lienee an empower- 
ment ol Workers. 

Spiritual Croirth. The message here is managing for dig- 
nity. meaning, and community. Total-quality relationships 
are necessary: trust, affection, and caring. 

Democracy. In workplace democratization, workers will 
have more control over the working conditions, practices, 
and an equitable share of the profits as well. The workplace 
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will become a rich learning environment. Moore quotes 
W'irth ( 1983): 

A democratic ivorkfduce . . . enhances the ({Utility of 
people's opportunity for learning. An actively involved, 
thinking worker learns as he or she cooperates it itb his 
or her colleagues in making crucial decisions about the 
social and economic organization of the enteipi isc 
l 19941b). p. 7). 



The Learning Organization. Moore indicates that the 
modern organization for both economic and social 
reasons will need to “promote learning among its 
members, and learn itself as a collet the entity 
Practices that promote learning by individuals and 
groups — learning organizations — produce more 
effective outcomes. Mow then, can such organizations 
be created? 



A Quid Pro Quo 

The need for partnerships ot business and education has 
reached the forefront of concern among educators and 
entrepreneurs alike (Mosser and Muller 1990). Moon s 
remarks arc crucial to successful joint \ entities with the uni- 
versity's community at large. Experiential education can be a 
catalyst for college — business and industry and community 
educational partnerships. But why are such partnerships of 

any interest to an academic? 

First, promoting experiential learning partnerships with 
business and the community helps to maximize mutual 
resources. Mosier cites several reasons why partnerships are 
a necessary part of a college s mission, including: ( H its 
value as an entre to expanding scientific and research part- 
nerships between unhersity and business and industry. (2) 
its usefulness as a base for fund-raising development; and 
(3) the "learn and earn" opportunities provided lor students 
needing additional financial support while pursuing higher 
education ( 1990). Ami the value of such partnerships also 
can lie seen in the gaining of access to state-oMhe-nrt tacili- 
ties as documented by Kcrka 1 1989). In many program disci- 
plines. access in industry loaned or shared facilities makes 
the difference between operating programs or closing down 
admissions. The other side of the quid pro quo is in the 
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access to faculty expertise and students-as-employees on the 
par, of business and community. 

Vs. faculty are concerned with optimizing the chances 
lor their students to more easily enter their chosen profes- 
sions or meet their desired goals upon graduation from the 
college program. This concern is exacerbated by decreasing 
job markets and increasing competition among college grad- 
uates across most fields of study (Gettys 1990). The literature 
documents that a significant relationship exists between 
students who have* experiential learning, especially intern- 
ship. clinical, and cooperative education experiences as part 
ol a program of higher education and those who quickly 
secure jobs after completing the college program (Vickers 
1990). Internships, practicians, clinicals, and cooperative 
education lead to a better opportunity for employment in 
one's chosen field upon graduation (Gettys 1990). Therefore 
the argument for a better understanding of experiential 
learning through cooperative education, internships, and 
practician experiences also extends to the student as a new 
graduate. Furthermore, research indicates that students who 
participate in these forms of experiential education com- 
mand higher starting salaries ( Vickers 1990; Gettys 1990). 

Finally, experiential learning partnerships also can pro- 
vide better learning environments for adults anil nontradi- 
tional students. In fact. Cavan and Jacquart cite additional 
benefits which are afforded the professor in ones efforts to 
expand the curriculum outside of the classroom — including 
a ‘helping hand" from businesspeople in the instructional 
process — both off and on campus — and a fresh perspec- 
tive on the subject and state-of-the-art practices lor the pro- 
fessor ( 199(1). but the literature reveals considerable 
concerns on the part of faculty and administration about 
experiential learning in academe. Hence, the next issue. 

• faculty and administrative concerns about their roles in 

selection and control and evaluation of the learning 

process. 



t’robably the greatest barrier to brain-based contextual 
leaching is the pressure to 'cover the material' mindset" 
f Parnell lOOui. sjt in on any curriculum committee meeting 
where experiential learning activities are included on a 
>utsc-dcv elopinent or c oe.rsc-changc proposal, and one 





(juickh learns about the politics of this issue. What are some 
of the predominant issues*' 

Issues addressed in this rev iew ot the literature include: 
existence of uniform collegewide administrative procedures 
to promote experiential learning activities across the curricu- 
lum. awarding ot credit tor experiential learning activities: 
st m lent qualifications for participation in internships, clini- 
culs. and cooperative education programs; curriculum deci- 
sionmaking prerogatives tor experiential learning activities; 
and identification of the real college cost to operate experi- 
ential education programs (e.g.. cooperative education, 
practicians, internships, and clinicals). including costs ot 
faculty participation. 

Factors that complicate use and institutionalization ot 
experiential learning activities into rhe curriculum, according 
to Wagner. Scharingcr. and Sisak ( 199^) and Wagner ct al. 
t 1992) are: ilia growing demand for faculty to be both 
pioduetive researchers and quality teachers; (2) larger class 
sizes; <.^> a need for cultural-diversity training tor faculty and 
staff: and i t) budget restrictions. 

While significant numbers of faculty report the benefits ot 
experiential learning as an embellishment tor students con- 
ceptual understanding and learning within the academic 
classroom, according to Feeney and Morris, tormal experien- 
tial education may he shunned by some faculty as "contrary 
t«» or detracting from rigorous study in the academic disci- 
plines" < 199-t. p. I n t hey further offer that rhe content and 
methods of the particular academic disciplines, not the ped- 
agogical practices, tend to define faculty interests at liberal- 
arts colieges with highly competitive admissions practices. 
Wagners conclusions are that "... it is not the process of 
experiential training which has produced such dramatic 
results, rather it is how that process is integrated with pro- 
gram objectives that will determine the effectiveness of the 
program" (p. t>. 

Administrative Issues and Concerns 

The literal, re suggests that an issue lor consideration is a 
need for uniform administrative procedures governing expe- 
riential learning (especially cooperative education and other 
external experiential education activities) (Muller 1989). 
Successful programs are those guided by well-thought-out 
polu ies md guidelines for student recruitment, screening. 
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and placement. Another issue is academic justification for 
awarding credit for a student's workplace activity even as it 
relates to one's academic pursuits (Stoner 1 9X9. deales 1993: 
Parker and Keeling 1990). 

Stoner also cites the issue of commonly used eligibility 
requirements for entrance into internship programs. A com- 
mon policy requires upper-level class standing (junior or 
senior in four-year institutions: fourth semester in two-year 
programs) and a grade point average ol 3-0 or better and 
possible a 3.5 in the major. Siebert and Davcnpurt-Syphor's 
work identified internship programs as restricted to majors 
with ( iPAs of 3-0 or better in 51 percent of those programs 
reviewed ( 19.S9). Clearly some faculty want only the best 
students in such programs. 

Marketing of experiential education programs to minority 
or nontradilional student populations also is an issue land 
oftentimes an added expense), as cited by Parker and 
Keeling ( 1990) and Mosscr and Rea ( 1990). The nontradi- 
tional student population often is the same population who 
historically has had the most difficulty entering the work- 
force — even alter amply preparing lor job entry. Yet by 
maintaining the current practice ol admitting only the most 
senior aiul best academic students to cooperative education 
opportunities, are we not perpetuating this barrier to our 
nontradilional student populations? 

Other issues needing resolution include the process by 
which curriculum decisions are made respective to experien- 
tial learning — including central vs. departmental (or pro- 
gram control) of these programs; processes lor credit lor 
nondegree work and credit for nontradilional learning (lor 
example, prior experience — and or amounts ol credit 
allowable lor cooperative education within a degree pro- 
gram ). 

Kxperientia! education programs cost money to operate. 
Often the real costs of these programs go unnoticed due to 
the increased burdens carried by faculty in an attempt to 
deliver the kinds <>t educational experiences they fully real- 
ize their students need to succeed academically and in their 
chosen careers. Muller discusses the cost of supervising stu- 
dents off-campus or at the work site and the necessary net- 
working on the part of faculty within the business and 
industrs community to foster cooperative relationships 
( 1989). 
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Faculty compensation for internship supervision also has 
rM>een a major administrative issue on the campus. The mis- 
sing link to successful cooperative education often is a sys- 
tematic campuswide scheme for compensating faculty, 
according to Muller. 

And finally. Cross' concerns about evaluation of experien- 
tial learning need to be addressed < I989lb|). Certainly differ- 
ent procedures need to be used to evaluate experiential 
learning, whether in the classroom setting or in the held. 
How faculty interface with others, the field preceptors, or 
on-the-job supervisors of students, etc., needs to be ana- 
lyzed and discussed. 

In Summary 

What this author wishes to convey through this review of the 
literature is a need for learning communities to be forged 
through partnerships between higher education and business 
and community. Perhaps rhe message is best conveyed in 
the words of Parnell, who stales: The need lor connected- 
ness in education goes even deeper than the pressures ol 
contemporary society or the demands ol the workplace. I he 
process ol brain-based learning calls for making connections 
And lie cautions. "I 'nlcss connections arc made between 
subject content and the context of application, little long- 
lasting learning occurs for the majority ol students (p. 19). 
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THE PROGRAMS — ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Experiential learning instructional pedagogy and the liberal 
arts — are these mutually exclusive entities' Academicians 
such as Stanton would say not ( 1990|al>. According to 
Thorburn, "Experiential learning is incompatible with more 
traditional learning only it the academy is incompatible with 
the society of which it is a part" (1990. p. 293). Very power- 
ful words indeed! 

Liberal-arts educators appear to be searching lor active 
educational experiences for their students — those kinds of 
pedagogical activities which will "... enable and requite 
them to reflect critically on the world around them to link 
theory to practice and to induce, synthesize, and experiment 
with new knowledge" (Stanton 19901 a I. p. 1HS>. 

A Point of Commencement 

Let's look at the prominent issues identified from a liberal- 
arts disciplinary perspective. 



Meeting the Challenges of a New World 
Economy and Order 

The preceding section spoke to a changing world order and 
its impact upon the educational needs ol its citizens and 
workers. The quandary, in terms of liberal-arts curricula, is 
how these programs of study can address the needs ot citi- 
zens ol a new world order, 'o begin, let s ie\iew the goals 
of a liberal-ails education. Mosser ( 1989) discusses these 
goals as to develop within a student: 

communications skills 

critical-thinking skills 

interpersonal loyalty and intimacy 

empathy, tolerance, and respect for others 

a sense of self in a society, and a historical context 

a cultural sophistication: and to 

prepare for life's work 

learn how to '•oniinually learn throughout lilc 
clarify personal values and integrity 

Arc we as a community ol intellectuals anti educators help- 
ing our students to meet these goals in a traditional college 
classroom? Too many in our ranks say nay. < > Ned highlights 
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the state of the college classroom today by reflecting on 
traditional liberal education in the l nitetl States, circa 1850. 

The academic programs of the colleges in the first half 
of the 1 9th century trere amazingly uniform in their 
structure and content. . . . There inis, as ire!/, a shared 
and unified sense about the moral order of the taii- 
rerse. . This sort of undergraduate education was 
possible for seceral important reasons, hirst, the social 
world of the first half of the 1 9th centiny was a homo- 
geneous one for most Americans. Most of the citizens of 
(he country were natires of or descendants of natives of 
the British Isles . . . were by-and -large Protestants from 
other northern European countries. . . . Intellectually, 
socially, economically, am l politically the nonnative 
inhabitants of the new nation shared a heritage with 
each others 1090. p. 191 ). 

A v.tv easy world in which to educate youth indeed it was. 
Hut alas, this no longer is the case. Our world today, as 
already has been discussed, is far more complicated. To 
liberally educate today, new pedagogy must be identified or 
developed. 

What more must today's liberal-arts student be able to do? 
We spoke at length about the characteristics necessary for 
succe ss moving toward the next century. Stanton adds to 
this discourse by citing Locker ( 1986) who insisted that: 
in less one carries knowledge into acts of application, gen- 
eralization. and experimentation, one's learning is incom- 
plete.” Stanton, among others, sees a need to find a 
pedagogy that is more active and involving — enabling the 
learner to take responsibility for one's learning. Stanton 
offers: in the area of content, we have failed to educate 
students effectively with both an understanding of the social 
issues and an awareness of the traditional responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship" (p. 1"9). lie argues that we cannot 
continue to view civic education separate from content 
using the excuse that civic education lacks academic sub- 
stance. And (ireen berg adds: "There is probably no more 
central concept, no belter idea in the discourse on college- 
level educational improv ement, than the concept of activ e 
learning" ( 1995 p. p. 

Taylor et al. discuss the intrinsic value of experiential 
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learning in higher education ( lb9-t). hmphasis is primarily 
aimed at relating classroom theory to 1 1 ic* real world. I his 
especially is needed in the broad liberal arts, as many ol our 
students in core curriculum classrooms take such courses as 
a necessary part of their respective majors and not because 
they particularly desire or appreciate the value of such learn- 
ing. For these students, Taylor el al indicates how coordi- 
nated work experiences make classwork more realistic and 
relevant for the student. This realism, in turn, creates 
increased motivation for more intense academic work. And 
as fac ulty, we should be concerned about creating an active, 
thus positive, learning atmosphere tor our students. 

There are several key ingredients necessary to construc t 
effective active-learning strategies, as Greenberg oilers. 
Among them is "critical thinking." This renewed emphasis 
on critical thinking is what causes traditional prolessors the 
greate st problem. Herein, faculty must accomplish much 
more iti terms ol their students cognitive development" to 
apple learning to new situations, answer complex questions, 
and use* central concepts, all with fewer resources. Llteciivc 
assessment techniques must be in plac e to determine a 
match between a student’s ability level and the material 
presented. The active teacher, interested in student learning 
w hich emphasizes the* ability to think and solve complex 
problems, will change Irom a "dispenser ol information to a 
teacher whose- primary role is in structuring complex acade- 
mic tasks. To ac complish ibis monumental task, students 
must do the work to make them think critically and analyti- 
cally about the content. 

(ireenberg discusses a second ol his main ingredients, 
"context.” as the degree to w hich the mission, reward struc- 
ture. and institutional foundation supports faculty in their 
quest to become active teachers, lie argues, ” . . . if the con- 
text for teaching rclleets a consistent valuing and support 
from campus and departmental level leadership, the- poten- 
tial for change is helped immeasurably" ip. H 

Many ol Mosser s goals should be necessary parts ol all 
college liberal-arts programs, as Weinmann stresses ( 

College curriculum committees should take* note. These* 
goals should be supported through experiential learning 
experience's. Certainly lacultv across the- liberal arts, the- arts 
and humanities, and social sciences disciplines have- seen 
the benefits to be derived instruction. illy through experien 
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lial learning activities and opportunities. From English and 
journalism (Deal and Beaver 1989) to foreign languages 
(Bryan 1991) and geography (Sublett 1989): from communi- 
cations (Novak 1989: Schmidt et al. 1992: Thompson 1991) 
to psychology (Megargee 1990). the literature suggests that 
faculty have adopted experiential learning activities to 
enhance traditional classroom learning to meet the needs of 
a changing society for their students. 

Let's look at some of these. Zeuchners formal culminat- 
ing experience program requirement at California 
Polytechnic I'ni versify at San Luis Obispo is directed at 
meeting these goals ( 1991). Every student in the speech- 
communications program participates in an experiential 
learning project such as officiating Lincoln-Douglas debates 
at local civic and service clubs. Experiential activity supports 
Shaver and Shaver's assumption that pedagogical theory in 
communications study that is passive and noninteractive is 
less successful and less satisfying than proactive and interac- 
tive learning ( 199S). They suggest that culture and commu- 
nication “are one concept — inseparable from one another." 

And Wattson views experiential learning as a process to 
ensure integration of such values ( 1992). Wattson continues. 
"The growth of communications internship programs 
designed to integrate communications theory with practical 
work experience is well documented" (p. w9). Each of these 
activities helps students master specific course work and 
assists them to dev elop the personal development affective 
skills and competencies. Herdendorf uses individualized 
learning contracts to assist students to "learn critical interna- 
tional business concepts, skills, and other related learning" at 
Empire State College ( 1991. p. S). Yes. according to 
Thorburn: “Most of the conventional assumptions about 
liberal learning and the nature of the liberal-arts college con- 
tinue to have great value — ... experiential learning does 
not contradict any of these assumptions . . . " ( 1990. p. 2SS). 

Understanding Learning Theories 
and Cognitive Development 

To more fully appreciate the value of experiential learning in 
the liberal-arts classroom, we as faculty need to take the 
time to understand the process of adult learning. Again, 
cognitively speaking. Kolb describes learning as proceeding 
through a cycle mov ing Irom: concrete experience to reflec- 




live observation; to abstract conceptualization; and finally to 
active experimentation. Effective experiential education must 
rely on an application of Kolb s Theory to meet Mossers 
( 1989) cognitive development outcomes, which include: 

• To learn to consider various perspectives in problem 
solving: 

• To learn alternative perspectives to decisionmaking 
processes: 

• To reduce apprehension for dealing with complexity; 

• To develop and use higher-order thinking skills in analyz- 
ing. synthesizing, and integrating information; 

• To integrate prior knowledge from the classroom with 
new information gained in the real world; 

• To think and operate at higher levels ol complexity. 

f aculty who do employ experiential learning activities do 
so, the literature suggests, lor sound pedagogical reasons. 
Again, in describing as his main ingredient — critical think- 
ing" — for active learning. Greenberg emphasizes this new 
role for the active teacher as one who is interested in stu- 
dent learning through emphasizing the ability to think and 
solve complex problems, by structuring complex academic 
tasks for students to master. 

Mosser reminds us of our students' personal development 
and cognitive development outcomes when considering the 
benefits of experiential education — those which are sup- 
ported by Cross' "second force" (which was previously pre- 
sented but deserves repetition): 

Research in cognitit e psychology suggests that experien - 
tial education has built into it man y pedagogical 
adt'itntagcs that must he artificially created in academ- 
ic education (p. 11). 

W'lial kinds of active learning promote such cognitive devel- 
opment outcomes and goals? Anthony et al. ( 1990) describes 
the approaches taken by the faculty at Collin County 
Community College in several liberal-arts disciplines, includ- 
ing psychology and history. These faculty believe that 
"teaching should stimulate 'active learning' in which the 
student takes responsibility in the learning process' (p. 2). 
The institution's guiding philosophy, according to Anthony 
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el a!., is drawn from Meyer's belief that "college instructors 
must strive to create a classroom atmosphere in which stu- 
dents’ natural inquisitiveness can once again come to the 
lore" ( 198". p. 9). Learner response and active participation 
is integral to curriculum planning at the college, which has 
integrated active experiential learning in the classroom and 
laboratory, including internships outside of the college, 
where appropriate. 

Anthony et al. describe “six common features " inherent in 
the college's programs. They discuss: 

,S7.v common features, boirerer : characterize the experi- 
ential components. First, they are learner-centered and 
student-directed: second, they place emphasis on prob- 
lem soil ing, d i score ry. and iiu/uiry: third, they empha- 
size practical applications of course content: fourth, 
they focus on holistic understanding: fifth, they are per- 
cept ion -based: and sixth, the emphasis is on the heuris- 
tic process — learning about learning ( 1990. p. a). 

In Collin County Community College's psychology program, 
one will find a laboratory component coupled with ample 
journal writing and research applications, together with busi- 
ness-industrial internships. The laboratory component, a 
minimum of one hour per week, helps the student to inte- 
grate theoretical and practical elements of the courses. 
Internships, tor college credit, help students relate their 
study to practical and business applications. Students work 
20 hours per week, attend 10 hours of on-campus discussion 
groups during the semester, and write reaction papers, 
faculty report that the challenges to the operation of the 
program have been in physical space for laboratories, coor- 
dination of laboratory equipment, and grading time for the 
increased practical work. However, through experiential 
learning, students "are f ree to concentrate on higher level 
development that includes synthesis, analysis, and the ability 
to integrate and apply knowledge" (Anthony et al. 1990. 

p. 0). 

Antioch College in Ohio also takes a contextual learning 
approach to leaching psychology, according lo Linn ( 199.M. 
Herein, psychology students are required lo participate in at 
least one work study experience. These placements have 
included hospitals, a school for boys, and a fire department. 
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These placements must he closely supervised ;md coordinai- 
ed with classroom work. However. Clements ( 199s) cites 
Haherman and Post, who indicate that: "... even when 
us in t n held experiences, college students perceive their expe- 
riences selectively, ignoring information that is inconsistent 
with their previously held ideas" ( 1992. p. lh>. 

Alternatively. Megargee describes psychology internships 
w hereby students extend out into the community to provide 
assistance to people and to gain firsthand experience about 
their chosen profession ( 1990). Yes. even in fields such as 
geography, instructional efforts can benefit from experiential 
learning (Sublet! 1989). As Muldoon and Myrick have found 
in their Model C.Y. program: ‘Students enjoy the experience 
because it challenges them intellectually, involves them in 
stimulating group activities, and exposes them to other ways 
of thinking — it s also a lot of fun" t 1 99s. p. 98). Muldoon 
and Mvrick vredii Slavin ( 1989). who claims that loss-strut - 
ruiecl cooperative techniques may be more elleelive than 
traditional individualislie techniques lor high-level cognitive 
learning outcomes, such as identilying concepts, analysis n! 
problems, judgment, and evaluation. 

In yet another discipline at Collin County Community 
College-, the historv program has included exponentially 
1-iasc‘d work in the forms of video project requirements. giv- 
ing the- students an opportunity to be come more creative 
and to apply critical thinking. Students plan their video, and 
then after discussing the idea with the faculty, actually exe- 
cute the video production. Another project used has been 
analvscs ol popular television shows, for example 1 , illustrat- 
ing how historv can come alive through suc h an analvsis. 
the students imagine themselves as students in 2090 watch- 
ing a 19sy i /.ore ///cTshovv and see an episode in which 
Rickv spanks l.ucv. Thev then are asked to reflect on their 
experience to consider what their conclusion would be* in 
2(190 on the status of women in the 19s(N. And a third form 
of experiential learning for the students is historical rec re- 
ation. fuch projects have- included the* "Salem Witch Trials 
and a "Lunch Counter Sit In. Other programs at Collin 
Countv Community College in w hich experiential learning is 
used includes sociology, mathematics, and accounting. 

Likewise, in the writing area. Deaf and beaver describe 
intriguing experiential learning activ ilies ( 1 9891. Deal and 
beav i t report stuck findings tliat indicate* that prolcssjonai 
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writing internships produce more confident, motivated, mar- 
ketable, and job-ready graduates. 

Nontraditional Learners With Multitudes 
of Learning Styles and Needs 

Stone and Wonser remind us that students learn "when they 
regard what they need to know as relevant to their lives” 

( 1990. p. 3). Many experiential educators sense strongly that 
academic theory needs to be "tested" against experience by 
the student in order for learning to be both useful and 
meaningful (Moore 19901a I). As described previously, our 
student body is changing. And as discussed earlier, many 
forces external to higher education are causing a revolution 
of soils in the way in which we structure formal programs of 
learning in academia. Among them is an increasing ethnic, 
social, and economic diversity of our student bodies which, 
according to Johnson, necessitates a broader understanding 
of the purpose* of education and the best ways ro teach 
( 1994). This changing student body demands relevancy in 
learning. It no longer is reasonable or acceptable to ask a 
student to trust that learning will "some day" be meaningful. 
The changing student hotly must see the relevancy before 
learning can occur. 

Clarifying values, dev eloping interpersonal skills, and 
developing empathy, tolerance, and respect for others are 
broad goals for all liberal-arts students. As offered by Cross, 
arguments for experiential learning include meeting the “ . . . 
pressures of society" for well-educated workers and citizens 
capable oi applying their knowledge to real-world problems 
( I99t|bi). To accomplish this: 

Students derelop broader perspectires through compar- 
isons: they learn to appreciate differences and similari- 
ties (sic: if other people) and in i rease their cultural 

au'tirenessip. ~b. 

As we now are in a global community, to compete in the 
international marketplace our students will require language 
skills, cultural awareness, anil international experience 
(Weinmann 1992). How can experiential learning-active 
learning make this possible in a liberal-arts course? Herein, 
(ircenbergs construct of 'climate" comes into focus. He 
offers that respect for diversity makes fora climate which is 
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conducive to active involvement and which supports student 
motivation to learn. He suggests: “ . . . the theoretical and 
data-lxised commentaries . . . have argued persuasively that 
students do better, learn more, and care more — get more 
actively involved it they teel valued as individuals (p. t). He 
pleads for "cooperation" (another ot his ingredients for active 
learning) — for active teachers who help students to know 
each other, become familiar and comfortable with each oth- 
er. and learn to use each other as resources tp. 5). I his hap- 
pens through "specific curriculum strategies." structures, 
activities, and assessment tools which help students learn in 
groups from each other as. well as from the teachei (p. 

Tlit* literature suggests that such opportunities specifically 
aimed at minority and disadvantaged college students do 
exist. The New York Stale Senate Minority Summer Intern 
Program prov ides opportunities for students to ieatn hv 
exploring firsthand the workings of state government along- 
side elected officials and their staffs. Another example is the 
Congressional fellowship on Women and Public Policy, 
which prov ides an opportunity for women to study public- 
policy formulation. The "Learn and Serve America: llighei 
I 'ducat ion Program." sponsored by the Corporation lor 
National and Community Serv ice, makes available lunds to 
support projects which make service an integral pait ot the 
educational process funding is granted based upon the 
project's objectives, which should inc lude indicators of com- 
munity impact, participant impact, and institutional impact. 

lohnson also discusses the increasing average age of the 
college student and the increasing proportion of part-time 
college attendees. iTfective teaching for these students 
comes from an understanding of these learners and their 
specific needs and learning conditions, which necessitates a 
rethinking of the best instructional strategies to accommo- 
date their needs. And Oludaja discusses an experiential 
approach to teaching ol intercultural communication lot 
students who do not have opportunities to study regularly 
with students from different cultures ( WPS). I he impetus lor 
this, savs Oludaja. quoting Kiser < WP1 >. is that "most basic 
courses are more theoretically oriented, and devote 1 less time 
to developing skills through actual intercultural inteiac lion 
(p. /n ( )lutlaja describes approaches such as "conversational 
partners" in which students Irom the 1 communication course 
meet and converse vvilh students Ire an oihci cultmes in an 
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intensive train ini’ language course for Japanese exchange 
students. The program also uses international students as 
guest speakers and or evening meetings with students from 
other more diverse campuses to celebrate diversitv. 

Added to the changes in student demographies is an 
ever- increasing application of new technology to life and 
work. Thus our world now is a much smaller one. We must 
live and work with different people and communicate effec- 
tively with them. Oftentimes the best wav lo*‘ .his to happen 
is to leave the campus for formal study (Hayden 1992). 
Experiential learning in the forms of cooperative education, 
internships, externships, and other formal community-based 
learning experiences works to develop a sense of self ir. a 
society, and in a historical context, and with a cultural 
sophistication. 

Changing Workplace Requirements 

Throughout this report the issue of human coexistence has 
surfaced as a major goal of experiential education, 'lb 
address this issue, educators have embraced the technique 
of service learning. Herein (iivcnberg discusses the issue of 
"curriculum — another of his essential ingredients for active 
teaching. Specifically, he offers: "... the emphasis on criti- 
cal thinking — one* of the reasons for a locals on active 
learning — suggests rethinking curriculum" (p. 26). 

I lere ( iiccnburg argues that the active teacher has to con- 
sider selecting content and defining curriculum organization 
in terms of the requirements suggested by a changing insti- 
tutional context — a change from teac her as center to stu- 
dent as center. Why? There needs to be a shift toward 
concern for maintaining positive c lassroom climate*, a shift 
toward more teamwork and cooperation in learning formats 
as well as peer relationships, and an emphasis on critical 
thinking and information transference (p. 26). 

Kaupp and Cohen offer comme ntary on the match of 
experiential learning and psychology ( 1992). They discuss 
volunteerism and inte rnships. Specifically, "The psychology 
curriculum should encourage community service placements 
because they are consistent with psychology's values, good 
lor students, and beneficial to the community" (p. 2S>. 

The literature reveals that even at liberal-arts colleges that 
do not have lormal experie ntial learning programs or oppor- 





utilities, student often find ways to participate in experien- 
tial learning on theii own. lhorburn repc sits that: 

College students mslinctirely recognize the rulin' of 
experiential education, hut it is not so readily apfnect- 
ated by faculty members who are accustomed to the 
more traditional modes of instruction in the liberal-arts 
college ( p. -St) 

Many tacultv encourage students to venture out into die 
community to provide some needed service and to experi- 
ence the work as it really is, \N hat kinds ol ptogtams exist 
and capitalize upon service learning? Kaupp and Cohen s 
program at California State l niversity at liakeisheld intluclc 
volunteers as tutors in an elementary school and child-psy- 
chology volunteers at the ‘ Human Corps” — a new initiative 
in California patterned after the National Service Corps. 
Section Pour describes service learning in detail. 

An Economic Necessity to More Closely Interface 
With Business and Community 

A societal need exists tor a well-educated worktoue capable 
of competing in a global economy (Cross IWilal). Close 
working relationships or partnerships of academe with busi- 
ness and community is a relatively new concept. Certainly 
an o Tt gesture on the pan of faculty to “build bridges ' can 
be seen as unique — and (o some extent this is happening 
across the nation — for several reasons. A prime reason is 
financial need. With decreasing public-education budgets 
and increasing costs to operate the academy, a need evokes 
to 'lobby" the business and government sectors tor support. 
Second, faculty always desire the benefits of giants and the 
institution seeks endowments. And. ol course, we have an 
institutional mission to provide technology translei to oui 
constituencies. With this marketing etlort conies the need to 
demonstrate "one's worth" in terms of value added to soci- 
ety. Experiential education partnerships have gone a long 
way toward attracting the kind of attention the institution ol 
higher education wishes to enjoy. 

What soils ol problems keep the academic and business 
communities apart? Certainly, prominent among the prob- 
lems are perceived tonllicts in the missions ol both inslilu- 
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tions. While there certainly are conflicting missions, there 
are areas wherein a quid pro quo exists for mutual collabo- 
ration. For the educational institution, faculty are able to 
provide learning activities out in the community which help 
students connect content to personal goals and needs. 

Foreign-language educators are creatively using experien- 
tial learning in their programs not only to help students 
clarify their career objectives and make appropriate choices, 
but also to bridge academe and community. At Albion 
College, for instance, students are participating in experien- 
tial learning in the foreign languages through semester-long 
activities in foreign countries (see Thorburn 1990). Albion 
foreign-language students study abroad which, as stated by 
1 horburn. is: "Fxperiential learning in the truest sense but 
exceedingly compatible with time-honored standards for 
language instruction" (p. 2s6). Hence, he says that these 
programs take the students away from campus for one full 
semester, earn college credit, but they come back revitalized 
with a fuller appreciation for the world in which they live. 
Bryan describes the development and implementation of an 
internship requirement wherein students research and devel- 
op a project or perfect specific language skills within a 
framework or context of a specific held ( 1991 ). Therein, 
another objective ot the internship is career counseling and 
career options clarification. 

hi I is t 1992) references Marra ( 1990) in describing a stu- 
dent-run advertising public-relations agency at Oregon State 
I'nixersity. Kllis relates: 

s indent competition. student ad clubs. and courses 
such as adrertising campaigns proeide students trilb 
simulated real -world experiences. Hut those experiences 
lack totality and remain incomplete, further, they way 
represent a tratp of what the real world means for a 
ia rye percentage of students about to graduate and 
encounter the frustrating experience of finding a joh in 
the field. To counter these problems, a student-run 
agency /worides students with a total learning experi- 
ence on a small adrertising agency scale mure in line 
with what (hey are likely to experience in their firs! jobs 
(p. I > 

These junior senior-level internships were in advertising 
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agencies and nonprofit organizations, for the most part. In 
the report Marta is quoted as stating: 

Still, the act'ovs of advertising educators reflect their 
support for merging student learning and experience 
with the real world practice of advertising (1990. p. 2). 

If. in fact, advertising education should strive for this 
hind of relevance without fotsah’ng its obligation to 
journalism and the larger breadth of a liberal-arts 
education, then a step in the right direction includes a 
student-run advertising agency course ( p. 3). 

Such experiences meet the learning outcomes discussed by 
Mosser, whereby use of more student-active methods ot 
learning are largely self-directed and help students learn 
how to learn on the job and continue to learn over their 
lifetimes. Such experiences also help students to apply 
domain knowledge Irom cour.sework to real-world situa- 
tions. It also exposes them to new technologies often not 
available on campus and helps them to develop interests in 
new fields of learning and to develop the vocabulary of the 
field. 

In the communications arts, student-operated radio sta- 
tions are a common form of experiential learning wherein 
students can develop such affective competencies together 
with technical skills. Thompsen describes one effort aimed 
at creating realistic student-run radio stations ( 1991 ). W ithin 
the communications disciplines, faculty are working to make 
these experiential learning activities as realistic as possible 
(Novak 1992: Cheslik 1989). 

We even see students providing a campus community 
service through the operation of a real radio station (Rolls 
1992). Novak describes a cooperative-education internship 
venture between the National Archives at West Georgia 
College ( 1989). Herein, students are able to approach the 
communications arts and broadcasting Irom a multidiscipli- 
nary humanistic perspective. Students use archived historical 
documents as the basis for broadcast program development. 

We spoke earlier about the changing workplace, the 
changing economy, and the net el I eel of these changes on 
the college graduate. Yet. some would argue that a liberal- 
arts education is not a vocational education and hence, con- 
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cents ot the workplace* have no place in the liberal-arts 
classroom. This literature hears evidence about the benefits 
to the broad liberal-arts curriculum of experiential learning, 
however, and for the most pan. experiential learning activi- 
ties such as cooperativ e education tend all too often to be 
targeted to career and vocational programs. 

I leermann ( l t )''3> cited the studies of Chase (19"'l >. which 
established that the primary objective of experiential educa- 
tion through cooperative education was "career develop- 
ment" and that liberal-arts educators tended to view such 
“personal development ' benefits as secondary to their edu- 
cational missions. I argue to the contrary. A sound liberal- 
arts program is one that is successful in meeting a student's 
career goals. Career goals can. and often do. include acad- 
eme. Mosser ( lhSb) confirms these ideas and oilers outcome 
indicators which include: 

• To explore a career field 

• To lcs| career choices 

• To confirm a choice of an academic major 

• To gain a related work experience to give the student an 
edge in the job market 

• To build a network of people who can assist in getting 
into graduate school or employment 

• To earn money for an education 

• To dev elop realistic understanding of the workplace 

• To learn about the political nature of the workplace 

It certainly is true, as indicated earlier, that "context and 
methods" w ithin an academic discipline — and not peda- 
gogical concerns — are foremost in the minds of most acad- 
emicians, After all. that is w hat counts at promotion time. 

Mill, given an opportunity to make learning more success- 
ful for one s students, most fac ulty would consider improved 
pedagogical practices. Many liberal-arts faculty believe that a 
minimum amount of practical experience (for formal credit) 
and minimum standard of successful performance within a 
liberal-ails degree program are necessary to meet the goals 
ol a program in the liberal arts as described by Mosser. 

faculty such as Deal and beaver believe that courses that 
stop in the classroom and are only theoretical in nature may 
not help students believe in the efficacy ol their formal edu- 
cations w Iicmi they compete in the job market upon gradua- 
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tion (19S9). bv example, the growth of "professional writ- 
ing" programs and courses in English departments repre- 
sents some attempt to oiler new. vocationally oriented 
perspectives within traditional curricular frameworks (p. I ). 



The Quid pro quo: Linking with 
and serving the community 

The other side of the quid pro quo is the benefit in kind to 
the business community for such cooperation. Among the 
benefits derived is a chance to help develop tomorrows 
citizens and workers and recruit the best of them to the 
business organization and, of course, the civic pride 
amassed to the organization from such participation. 

Concerns About Selection, Control and 
Evaluation of the Learning Process 

What makes the use of experiential learning activities often 
so difficult for the college educator to implement? first and 
perhaps foremost, according to Moore: 

Hxperiential education potentially constitutes a funda- 
mental challenge to the traditional definitions <>J 
huoirledge and the historical arrangements ofpouvr on 
which the unirersity operates ( p. 2W) 



from a college president's perspective. Mosser discusses 
several salient reasons why experiential learning, including 
cooperative education, is a necessity across the liberal-arts 
curriculum ( I WO). Among these is the changing demograph- 
ics of the college learner — and specifically, the growing 
numbers of older adult students. Mosser cites the tact that 
between I hob and WSt. the adult population attending 
undergraduate edueafion grew 33 percent. 

Experiential education facilitates a diversity of educational 
experienc es and programming to meet the changing learning 
styles of these c hanging learners. It also can provide a last 
track" for educational achiev ement for some ol these learn- 
ers. ( >r it can he a means hv which to "leant and earn" tor 
others. Herein, another one ol Greenberg's active-learning 
ingredients — ' center — comes into play. I he active 
teacher must step hack and look at the primary goals and 
purposes of the institution. Students must he at the center ol 
(he learning process; learning is the most important result. 
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Teachers must devise structures and activities to place stu- 
dents at the center anti to define quality by what they do, 
not by what the teacher does. Thorburn (1990) offers addi- 
tional suggestions for the college's provost or chief academic . 
officer, file college's chief academic officer “must first recog- 
nize that field experience is a part of the curriculum, carries 
credit, requires faculty advisement and supervision (thus 
classroom release time), and involves units that might other- 
wise be taken in a conventional classroom situation" (p. 

2Kt). 

Additionally. Goldstein cites specific legal issues that must 
be recognized by the university and dealt with accordingly 
( 1990). These include: 

• Contracts of enrollment, lie states that in experiential 
education, students may assume learning outcomes very 
different from those envisioned by the college. Hence, 
learning contracts can become very useful devices to 
mitigate against potential challenges and litigation. 

• Liability of acts of the student. The college cannot afford 
to be held liable for acts of the student within the greater 
community when engaged in cooperative education. 
Therefore careful supervision and insurance might be 

c< Jtisidered. 

• Kqua! opportunity and civil rights. All students must be 
given equal chances for experiential learning and activi- 
ties such as cooperative education. This issue surfaces 
when making decisions about who qualifies for coopera- 
tive education. 

Kaupp and Cohen discuss the time-intensive nature of super- 
vising psyc hology interns within a community. They discuss 
the need to validate work sites, interview intern preceptors, 
ensure written agreements are adhered to. debrief student 
interns and preceptors concerning progress, rectify prob- 
lems. and grade students at program completion. Additional 
suggestions offered include exercising caution w here contro- 
versial placements are concerned — specifically preceptors 
w ho. in the opinion ol the instructor, might not meet college 
standards, or safety concerns and issues including the work 
environment, and. of course, confidentiality of student 
records and student intern understanding ol the need to 
keep business matters confidential, finally good relalion- 
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ships her ween student interns, their preceptors, clients, and 
college faculty need to be maintained. 

Thorburn highlights certain additional roles that must be 
accounted for in making experiential learning, including 
cooperative education, successful and workable. These 
include assignment of specific responsibilities for: (Da pro- 
ject director who will serve as an administrative point of 
contact within and external to the college with business and 
industry anti the community for issue resolution and public 
relations, as well as with placement of interns; and (2) facul- 
tv supervisory assignments for cooperative education. 
Oftentimes a sharing of the load between faculty is most 
workable. Appropriate teaching-load adjustments must be 
made to ensure that the on-the-job portions of the experien- 
tial learning and cooperative-education activity is working 
smoothly. Thorburn states: 

load reduction is almost as good for morale as money 
is. If such a load adjustment far mi experiential learn- 
ing program seems unjustified, just compare the num- 
ber of students in rolred and the object ires they attain 
through it with other courses regularly offered that may 
enroll no more than six to ten students (p. 288). 

Thorburn offers further suggestions concerning the role ol 
faculty: "Faculty members must . . . make the basic policy 
decisions about what kind of field experience, where, and 
for how long ..." (p. 28s). Hence, the use of experiential 
learning on a wide-scale basis all-too-often is met with resis- 
tance on the part of depanmental or college faculty commit- 
tees and scorned upon in evaluating teaching for tenure or 
promotion purposes. 

I tt closing . . . 

Through this rev iew of the literature, the various kinds ol 
experiential learning experiences present in most all acade- 
mic programs have been highlighted. Certainly experiential 
education has demonstrated benefits for enhancing lilx ral- 
arls studies. As Moore relates: 

f 'ield-hased education, in which students are thought to 
learn through experience in 'real-irorhl' settings, tends 
to raciUate in its conception of hnotrledgc. The classic 
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definition of experiential education refers to learning 
activities that engage the learner directly in the phe- 
nomena being studied ' (Sage- 1981. p. 2 7 S). 

As competition for students increases within the higher edu- 
cation arena and students more carefully scrutinize colleges 
and programs across all disciplines for indicators of success 
of graduates in their chosen professions, faculty are more 
seriously considering the values of experiential learning as 
an integral part of their programs. Why cause students to 
suffer through learning? As Smythe cautions: "Only in the 
liberal arts has experiential learning yet to establish itself as 
a fully respectable, universal element ot the curriculum" 

( 1990. p. 29 i). 

And . . . 



Sot that moral education should proceed entirely 
through the school of hard knocks. ' as it is appropriate- 
ly called. Theoretical study and critical thought are 
essential as sources of form, structure, and discipline. 
But in the absence of real acts with real consequences, 
the discipline is incomplete, and the moral aspect of 
liberal education becomes as abstract and as remote 
front the practical as is metaphysics. This is where expe- 
riential education makes its most profound contribu- 
tion to the liberal arts — and this is inhere the liberal 
arts most need a healthy dose of real experience 
(Smythe 1990. p. .40(0. 

Thus, as Moore sums up: 

. . . experiential learning offers as good an opportunity 
as ire hare in higher education to create a critical peda- 
gogy. a form of discot ttse in irbich teachers anil students 
conduct an unfettered investigation of social institu- 
tions. poircr relations and value commitments^ p. 280). 

Therefore, according to Thorburn: 

/Experiential learning is incompatible with more tradi- 
tional learning only if the academy is incompatible 
with the society of irbich it is a part < p. 292). 
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THE PROGRAMS: PROFESSIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL DISCIPLINES 



Student learning through planned experientially based activi- 
ties is a most relevant issue to educators in the professional 
and technical disciplines. The literature is replete with dis- 
cussions of experiential learning applications and program 
analyses spanning the areas of law; teacher education; medi- 
cine: health care and social work; and science, engineering 
and technology — and at associate, baccalaureate, and mas- 
ter's levels (Baxter Magolda 1993: Cantor 1993; Gardner and 
Kozlowski 1993: Hightower 1993: Roebuck and Hoclmian 
1993; Russell 1993; Schmitigal 1993: Dore. Hpstein. and 
Ilcrrerias 1992: Rosenbaum et al. 1992: Washington 1992: 
Acosta 1991: Anthony 1991: Meade 1991: Paultcr 1991; 

Cavan and lacquart 1990: Gettys 1990: Joslin and l- 11 is 1990: 
Maclsaac 1990: Paulter 1990). 

And while experiential education is not new or unique as 
an instructional methodology in those disciplines involving 
practical skills training (cooperative education in associate- 
degree -programs, lor example), it deserves an analytical 
review in the prolessinnal fields such as teacher education 
and health sciences which have come under scrutiny in 
recent wars. Let's begin in the law and education profes- 
sions. 

Linking Theory' to Practice: Cross-Disciplinary' 
Pedagogical and Instructional Issues 

'flic study of lawyering has its genesis in experiential learn- 
ing. Historically, law students have "read for the bar." clerk- 
ing for law vers to learn how to be a law yer. Probably the 
best known ot these “clerks” is Abraham Lincoln. Much like 
apprenticeship, the value of this form of contextual learning 
in the art of lawyering is best expressed in the comments ol 
Givelber et al.: 

the impact ofcontextnahst insights on legal pedagogy 
is threefold, f'irsl. and most important, context is pre- 
eminent orer a/l else in structuring experience and its 
cognitire counterpart, teaming. Accordingly, to learn 
lawyering competencies . . . a law student must experi- 
ence or he in the comf>/ex. situatioiutl context of it 
latryeri 1993. p. 10). 

While higher education practices over the many decades has 
moved toward more "traditional" lecture and recitation forms 
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of teaching. some institutions, such as Northeastern 
University. have maintained a requirement for externships 
and other contextual experiences as part of their formal 
educational programs. This active engagement in learning is 
favored well by NU law students and professors. In fact, law 
professors also immerse themselves in lifelong contextual 
learning to keep abreast of the art of lawyering through law- 
office sabbaticals (1995). 



Experiential learning in teacher education: Preparing 
teachers for service in a new world order 

We now focus our discussion on programs in teacher educa- 
tion. Probably no other single professional preparation pro- 
gram reflects the magnitude and breadth of concerns 
exposed in the previous sections concerning preparation of 
students to meet the challenges of a new world order. For it 
is the teachers of tomorrow who will bear the responsibility 
for preparing intellectually equipped critical thinkers for the 
next century. Hence, the teacher education programs must 
be examined and retooled, if necessary, to provide those 
needed intellectual challenges to its cadre of prospective 
teachers to mold them into lifelong learners with the requi- 
site skills and knowledge, ready for the challenge, 

Yes. the academic community is taking a closer look at 
public education and the myriad of problems confronting 
the public schools. As a result, more attention is being paid 
to the methods by which we prepare our teachers for ser- 
vice in the schools. Numerous reports on the condition of 
schools and professional teacher preparation have been 
released (see the Holmes Report anti the National board for 
Professional Teaching Standards). 

In this regard. Taylor and Samaras ( 199 t). Russell ( 199.5). 
and Meade ( 1991 ). among others, .specifically note the weak- 
nesses in the traditional approaches to clinical training of 
preservice teachers (an essential component of the prepara- 
tion ol teachers) and oiler alternatives toward its solution. A 
locus on proactive and interactive learning for preservice 
teachers is needed so they may become proactive and inter- 
active. 

It appears that specific types of experiential learning 
activities are favored in certain programs and disciplines. 

The forms that experiential education takes in the profes- 
sions warrant discussion and analysis. In the education pro- 




fessions. field experiences such as internships and 
practicutns are prevalent. Taylor and Samaras stress that 
these field experiences must he redesigned and adminis- 
tered to ensure teacher candidates can glean the full mean- 
ing of teaching and learning ( 1990. To do so. they have 
introduced into their program a junior-year internship to 
bring practice closer to the theoretical goals of the teacher 
education program at Catholic I'niversity. Their program is 
based upon four criteria they deem necessary for effective 
"reflective teacher education" programs. They describe their 
curriculum as based upon the earlier thoughts of \ alii and 
Taylor: 

1. Incorporates reflection throughout the program: 

2. incorporates an epistemology which is rigorous, critical 
and experience based: 

3. involves problems or issues which arc normatively situat- 
ed; and 

-t. emplovs instructional strategics which progressively link 
knowledge with action ( 198”. p. }). 



To be successful, “reflective" teacher education programs 
must ensure that the total learning environment for both the 
teacher interns and the participating school's students is 
realistic and mutually beneficial. Therefore. Meade calls for 
"lead schools" as initially prescribed by the Carnegie Task 
force on Teaching as a Profession. I hose schools would be 
specifically, he states: 

. . . derated to teacher (raining and derelopment as 
u ell as to student instruction . . . . The college faculty 
mem hers should serre as pro fessional f>cers to selected 
classroom teachers irho would function (ts clinical 
supen isors t pp. 0(f -08 ) . 

fxamination of reflection-in-aclion" theories has been an 
area of Ongoing research as indicated by Ciettys ( 1990). I he 
I niversitv of Tennessee at Knoxville conducted a case study 
of five-year teacher education programs in which the filth 
year was devoted to full-time internship work. Ciettys. as 
well as Hover ( 1990). reported favorable results from this 
two-phase approach to professional teacher preparation. 
The program (which is gaining in popularity) is a two- 
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phase process. The undergraduate years of study focus on a 
liberal-arts education and a strong subject-matter prepara- 
tion. The fifth year, thus, is the professional year. The philo- 
sophical underpinning for this five-year program is credited 
to the Holmes plan (1986). which called for strengthening 
both academic and pedagogical preparation. Gettys outlines 
the I'niversity of Tennessee at Knoxville's perspective as 
follows: 

We wanted to prepare talented people with degrees in 
liberal arts for secondary school teaching through an 
intensiiv internship, interns non Id spend ten weeks in 
the summer taking methods courses, learning the theo- 
ry behind successful classroom teaching. Then they 
would spend a year in the classroom, teaching three 
classes a day and performing other teacher responsibil- 
ities. such as lunchroom superrision. A selected teacher 
at the intern s assigned school would be on hand to 
atlrise and help the intern. We hoped to show that a 
successful aller net! ire certification program combines 
inteusire coarsen ork. classroom training, and guid- 
ance from experienced teachers and education faculty. 

We also hoped to demonstrate that a full year of teach- 
ing before certification was a good idea for till educa- 
tiun students (Wisniewski 1990. p. 4 in Gettys 1990). 

The Gatholic I'niversity program also was similarly restruc- 
tured to have teacher candidates spend a concentrated 
amount of time in the field classroom. The junior year is 
reconceptualized as two professional semesters. The field 
experience occurs during the first professional semester. The 
second professional semester consists of the major methods 
courses and a half-day praciicum to prov ide the concentrated 
period of time in classrooms with children and their teachers. 
These efforts are aimed at meeting two complementary 
objectives on the pan of Gatholic 1‘nivcrsiiy‘s faculty: 

. . . a framework, for better preparing those entering 
their student teaching experience to both understand 
bote to plan instruction and reflect upon their efforts 
and uuirersity ineoleement in professiomd renewal 
with teachers who work with our students i Taylor. 

Samaras, and Gay 199 t. p. ()). 
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Regarding the appropriate length for a professional intern- 
ship. Meade also calls fora full-time, yearlong paid experi- 
ence for preset-vice teachers, not unlike a medical-school 
internship, l ie offers: 

/// /)/r judgment. an entire school year would be opti- 
niaf. so that the interns could come to understand the 
full context — the ebb and flow of schooling oner the 
months. 

Moreover, those undertaking a teaching internship 
should be paid for it. as are interns in such fields as 
medicine, architecture, law. and business. As interns, 
prcserrice teachers are both learning and working. 

That work should he acknowledged with co/nftensaliou 
(p. ()(e I. 



Mastering learning theories 
atui cognitive development 

How teachers master the principles of human learning is an 
imperative issue to consider. Professional teacher prepara- 
tion requires ample opportunities lor ‘Tolled ion-in-act ion 
for aspiring teacher candidates, so claims Russell 1 1VW.S) and 
Catelli ( 199S). based upon the prior work nl Schon < I9S/M 
and Kcnncdv (19K~). Russell draws constructive parallels to 
the field of leat her education. Site argues that professional 
expertise comes about through learning from experience. 
Ami she elaborates: 

Casting expertise in the domain of deliberate action 
generates goals that are different from those in pro- 
grams based on technical skills or theory and general 
principles. Porcmost among these goals are greater 
thoughtful control of action by the professional and 
greater stimulation of thought by action (pp. 60-(d). 

Catelli adds that it is the rigorous questioning followed by 
constructive dialogue that causes students in an action- 
oriented learning situation to compare their current experi- 
ences to (heir previous knowledge and experience base to 
challenge their values and add to their practical wisdom and 
experience. Maxtor Magokla adds from her findings ol a 
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study of how graduate students develop contextual knowl- 
edge: 



Findings indicated fire major themes. ( I ) students val- 
ue opportunities to think and explore for themselves, to 
struggle with ideas, and to formulate and support their 
otvn opinions: (2) students are interested in connecting 
their beliefs with their own lives and identities: (jJ 
learning environments in which students' knowledge 
and experiences are central facilitate the making of 
such connections by students: (4) such learning envi- 
ronments are characterized by teachers and students 
taking on rotes as equal partners who mutually respect 
each other: and ( 5) peers are also viewed as equal 
partners whose sharing and exchange of peispec tires 
enhances exploration of what to believe ( 1993, p. 1 >. 

Cognitive development through experiential learning is 
described as happening through a continuum, as previously 
offered by Kolb, A theory of ecological learning, predicated 
upon the constructs of Bruner. Dewey. Hdelman, Schoen, 
and others is offered by Baker ( 199*4). Argued from the pro- 
fessional vantage point of the preparation of practitioners for 
the legal profession but certainly not limited to such profes- 
sional preparation. Baker suggests: “According to the pre- 
cepts of a contextualist pedagogy, to learn' a practice 
domain one must situate oneself in the domain engaging its 
authentic dilemmas and activity integrating its multiple 
sources of information" (p. 291 V She describes a contextual- 
ist's view of situated, functionally engaged cognition as hav- 
ing five principal features: 

1. Cognition is historically and enactively situated in a physi- 
cal body and a social.- cultural context. 

2. Cognition is simultaneous, holistic, and predominantly 
subconscious as well as conscious. 

3. Cognition focuses on the How of "events" in a fluid field 
of stability and change. 

• 1 . Cognition prefers active social practice which ordinarily 
evidences both functionality and authenticity. 

3. Cognition is "pluralistic." attending to multiple sources 
and choosing among many plausible interpretations and 
actic >ns. 
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Pa alter ( 1991) builds upon u framework for clinical experi- 
ence development which is based on specific goals to be 
mastered in the continuum and which he enumerates as: (1) 
assessing career development: (2) refining school goals: (.3) 
practicing in realistic settings. ( t) developing competence; 
and (3) promoting personal professional development. 

These five purposes are extrapolated from Oaresh's (198" 7 ) 
and Boser's ( 1999) rationale for a praeticum. 

To ensure capitalizing upon sound cognitive development 
principles. Paultcr developed his framework into a three- 
level program plan (based upon Milstein s [19991 proposed 
clinical experience sequencing) commencing with an aid- 
ship and segueing into an internship and finally into an 
assoeiateship. He suggests certain operational guidelines lor 
internship programs, inc luding job content analysis; align- 
ments of the theory practice relationship; and selection of 
appropriate learning experiences. 

As justification for his multilevel approach to experiential 
learning, Paultcr offers the following comments: 

// would seem essential that such beginning experience 
serre at least tiro major pi upases. I'irst. that the experi- 
ences prodded assist the student in assessing his her 
oini career commitment to this area of future endear- 
o r. This should he considered of personal ralue to the 
student. Second, the experiences should assist the facul- 
ty in assessing the abilities of the students inmlred in 
the program. Is this the type of petson that trill make it 
as a school administrator ? At the same time hoir can 
the iwpericuces he planned so that they align with the 
theory part of the program <p. 12). 

Teachers gain exposure to diversity. Pauli et al. ( 1993) 
describe the efforts undertaken at I’cppcrdine Iniversity 
together with the* l.os Angeles \ nified Sc hool District to 
rest rut lure a program in teacher education to better prepare 
administrators for service in an urban school district known 
for its ric hness in diversity. Inc luded in the revised program 
are a yearlong held practieum and a reflective triweekly 
seminar. 

I.ikew be, Mac Isaac ( 199(1) describes a teac her induc tion 
naitnersliip program .it the I imersitv of Northern (.olorado. 
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He too touts this effort as a "reality-based educational expe- 
rience" for presen' ice teachers. This program features a men- 
tor protege model similar to the University of Tennessee 
program. Teacher-interns also work full time in participating 
schools, attend seminars on campus, and earn 10 graduate 
credits toward a master's degree and a stipend. This pro- 
gram is designed to facilitate a smooth transition from begin- 
ning or reentry teachers to experienced professionals. 
Maclsaac states: 



'Ihe program teas designed to address alarming 
dropout rates of teachers nationally, provide a fra me- 
tro rk for beginning teachers to enter the profession 
sac cess fully, and foster interaction between the 
( uiversity and Colorado school districts ( p, 6). 

And Maclsaac further describes his situation: 

The program prorides an orientation for mentors, prin- 
cipals. and partner teachers: graduate seminars: a 
three person support team for each partner teacher, 
legal contracts between all parties stipulating roles and 
responsibilities: graduate courses for mentors; full-time 
university staff trho conduct regular classroom obser- 
vations and instruct seminars: release time for partner 
teachers to ohserte other teachers, attend conferences, 
etc.: — all aimed at creating a safe c< mte.xt for persona! 
and professional groirth. experimentation, and reflec- 
tion (p. -» ). 

Meade further offers: 

Finally, the clinical school ought to he a place that 
fosters instructional diversity, a place in which one u ill 
find a variety of legitimate pedagogical or instructional 
practices rather than one form that dominates or is 
mandated (p. (i67). 

Internships in teacher education need not be just for preser- 
vice teachers. I-ducational administrators can benefit as well, 
haulier reports on the findings and conclusions of a joint 
study of the University Council for Hducational Administra- 
tion and the National Policy board for hducational Admini- 
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si rat ion ( 1990). These bodies report that there be: “one lull 
year of academic residency and one full year of field resi- 
dency in the Ed.P. preparation program" <p. 6). While a 
study of I'CKA member schools indicated that most do have 
internship requirements, the length and approach van- con- 
siderably. And. 



I'cir institutions seem to come near the goal of the 
Xatiouai Policy Hoard for Educational Administration 
),i requiring one full-year of field residency for all stu- 
dents ( 1989. p. l^). 



loslin and Ellis describe a school administrator preparation 
program designed to diversify responsibility, integrate the 
theory -practice relationship, and develop leadership ot its 
students ( 1990). They express concerns that educational at - 
ministration students were likely to appioach theit hist as 
signments full of theories and lacking in practical skills. The 
internship model described occurs over a yearlong period 
and includes a student-developed individualized phn. Re- 
flective seminars, on campus, are framed around Gardnei s 
( 1990). Quinn's ( 1988). and burns' ( hFS) leadership theories. 

ban Iter describes the educational administration program 
at SI N 1 )' buffalo which consists ol three levels, lie describes 
this first "aidship" component as an observation ot adminis- 
trators in action. About midway into the program, the intern- 
ship portion begins w hich, it is argued, should include a 
full-time experience. The third component is called an "asso- 
ciatcship" and is usually a group-activity project (1991. p. >. 
baultcr justifies this multilevel approach through Milstein. 
who oilers: 



The {imposes of clinical experiences are to enable stu- 
dents /<■ he exposed to reality-based programs that pc t - 
tn it a balance between learning about and learning 
hoic and that are rooted in a solid foundation of leaf u 
iug it 'by l p. 9). 



Meade ( 1991 > adds: 

The clinical phase of teacher education needs to he a 
shared responsibility among three equal partners: 
schools and school systems, colleges and nuirersities. 
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title! professional organizations of teachers. These part- 
ners need to develop clinical training for prospective 
teachers ( p. 669). 



Experiential education often can sene as a catalyst to bring 
together organizations which share common goals. Roebuck 
and Hochman describe such a partnership of teacher educa- 
tion and community service agencies ( 1993). Butler 
l ni\ cisity s social-studies teacher education program joined 
forces with Junior Achievement of Central Indiana to pro- 
vide upper-class students of elementary' education methods 
with an opportunity to experiment with teaching the junior 
Achievement Business Basics curriculum. Herein these stu- 
dents gained pedagogical experience through integrating 
social-studies methods with other curriculum elements and 
also served the greater community (p. ^6). 

Ihese authors report that their students gained classroom 
management experience and a belter understanding of the 
adolescent and the need to modify instructional processes to 
meet leai net needs, finally. Maclsaac concludes in highlight- 
ing the overall success of his particular program for the 
community at large: 



To conclude . an induction program grounded in a 
unit ersity st haul district context of collaboration is 
niin.lt more than a vehicle to address the needs of the 
beginning teacher. It is a catalyst for change fostered 
through relationships designed and facilitated by com- 
mitted individuals. The identity, philosophy and design 
t ontinues to he influenced by local t/eeds and expecta- 
tions of emerging teachers as (veil as national concents 
and atvareuess about induction. The t \C model cur- 
rently provides equal ownership and responsibility of 
the induction process to the university and public 
schools ( p, | J > 



As a final argument lor development ol teacher education 
programs that capitalize upon experiential iearning 
practicians, Russell sums with: 



// reflection m -act ion cun be developed us a strategy for 
learning from experience, then beginning teacheis may 
Inn i mow umjideuce tit their rt'tictious to experience 



and fewer frustrations when j tract ice seems so unrelat- 
ed to theory' and principles. 'I he development of exper- 
tise in teaching is closely related to experience and 
action ( 1993. p. 61). 

Next we will look at the experiential learning issues in 
health care and social work, science and engineering, and 
t ec h n t )1 ( >gy p r< >f essit >ns . 

The Health Care and Social Work Professions 

Inasmuch as technical competence and a full comprehen- 
sion of the environment in which the work takes place is 
necessary to the beginning physician, health care practition- 
er or social worker, the literature documents that experien- 
tial education through clinical experiences is an accepted 
practice and in many cases required by the cognizant 
accrediting agencies. 

Much like the legal profession, physician training has a 
long-standing tradition in experiential education. The med- 
ical internship is a requisite and recognized part of basic 
education for physicians. Within specially care training;. 

St mss describes a primary care precept orsh ip in which pri- 
mary care contextual learning is provided to physicians in 
training through clerkships to help them fully understand 
and manage the problems in primary care < 199s). 

Washington ( 1992): Dote. 1-pstein. and Herrerias ( 1992); 
and Aeosta ( 1991 ) speak to the benefits and issues of experi- 
ential learning in prolessional preparation programs, 
Washington writes: "Results showed that there was a signifi- 
cant change in attitude of the subjects (sic: students) towards 
their skills . . . resulting from their . . experience (p. ). 

Acosta's experiential education research charts at Auburn 
l 'Diversity demonstrated the utility of this instructional 
process lor undergraduate students in the health professions. 
She offers: 

The experiential learning model provides a framework 
which helps health educators understand the various 
trays through which individuals leant . develop and 
aaptire knotvledge that is not only cognitively retained 
hut also hchaviorally apparent. The role of the health 
educator is to guide the individual in reaching a sola 
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lion to ci problem. I sing the experiential learning and 
critical inquiry' framework, the health educator does 
not solve the problem for the individual: instead, s/he 
acts as a facilitator in the exploration of alternative 
trays to solve the problem (p. 10). 

Acosta adds: 

The experiential learning and critical inquiry' frame- 
tvorh grounded in reflection is useful in the creation of 
individualized learn ing experiences. The goal of criti- 
cal inquiry and experiential learning lies in the reflec- 
tion of the learning processes through ivhich the 
outcomes are accomplished (p. (>). 

In the social work programs, internships arc prominent 
iorms lor experiential learning and the activities are struc- 
tured to professional standards. Dore et al. ( 1902) discuss 
the benefits of experiential learning via internships to the 
preparation of social workers. They offer that the credit- 
earning fieldwork components of social work programs long 
have been an essential component of professional training 
in schools ol social work (p. 333). Objectives of fieldwork 
components of these programs include: 

• Development of the ability to discern in humans and in 
concrete situations the facts and concepts with which 
students elsew here have become intellectually familiar. 

• Mastery of the essential elements ol social work in prac- 
tice. 

• Modification of certain typical altitudes that interfere with 
efficiency in the practice ol social work. 

• Development of certain personality trails in the student 
w hose adaptation in certain ways makes for more effec- 
tive social case work (Lee and Kenworthy 1929. p. 191 ) 
as cited in Dore et al. 1992 (p. 3>»). 

Dore et al. conceptualize the fieldwork component as pro- 
viding their students with an opportunity to experience 
themselves in the social work role and thus confront person- 
al obstacles to their professional development. They cite 
Reynolds, who stated that the fieldwork experience helps a 
student develop a "professional attitude” — hence, "the 
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ability to make the client and his/her situation the center of 
attention automatically and without prejudice" ( 1942, p. 

354). Dore et a), reiterate Skolnik’s comments that "the field 
experience as the primary' arena for integrating knowledge 
and values with skills — the professional person takes shape 
and is shaped" ( 19H9. p. 355). 

Science and Engineering 

America faces a critical shortage of educated and trained peo- 
ple in the sciences and engineering. To ensure and promote 
student successes in these disciplines. Laws, Rosborough, and 
Poodry (1995) discuss the value of experiential learning in the 
teaching of introductory physics. They view the constructivist 
nature of the learning experience as positively affecting a 
student’s critical-thinking processes. It is especially useful, 
they argue, for ensuring success and thus retention of nonlra- 
ditional science students — women and minorities. 

Hayman ( 1993) presents the business perspective of 
experiential learning in the sciences and engineering. She 
discusses Boeing’s efforts at partnering with universities to 
produce a "world-class" workforce, She paraphrases a cor- 
porate executiv e at Boeing offering that if a void exists 
between academe and industry, this can create a situation 
where schools are preparing students who do not meet the 
needs of the employers. Colleges of engineering reportedly 
are working more closely with engineering firms to offer 
students internships in engineering fields. 

Changing Students and Their Changing Needs 

Students entering the professions are a microcosm of society 
itself. They represent, if not in direct proportion, certainly in 
significant numbers, those minority segments of society 
described earlier. Experiential learning in the teaching of 
professional disciplines assists these students in succeeding, 
oftentimes as first -general ion professionals. Professional, 
technical, and graduate studies students tout the benefits of 
experiential education as part of their programs. Refer again 
to Baxter Magolda’s ( 1993) assessment of student feelings 
toward experiential learning as a process tor developing 
contextual learning. In a longitudinal study of 25 posthac- 
cakiureatc students, she found evidence o! positive benefits 
of experiential education for graduate studies programs, 
O'Brien looked at college students’ employment activities 
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during their years of college study ( 1993). She found that 60 
percent of all college students do seek out experiential learn- 
ing through work while engaging in collegiate study. Certainly 
students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds need these 
work activ ities to survive. If the professional programs in 
which they are matriculated require these experiential learn- 
ing field-based activities, this becomes an added benefit. 

Hut of what academic benefit is such work? Anthony dis- 
cusses the benefits of involvement in learning in terms of its 
impact on the professional and technical student's outcomes 
( 1991 ). Gardner and Kozlowski describe the findings of a 
study conducted by the Collegiate Employment Research In- 
stitute of Michigan State I’niversily to determine if experien- 
tial education experiences better prepare students to assume 
functional roles more quickly upon initial employment 
( 1993). They, in fact, found that students profited by acquir- 
ing more effective learning strategies, accruing greater knowl- 
edge. and adjusting to a new organizational life more quickly. 

Schmitiga! discusses her study of 22 students in business 
communications who engaged in a collaborative project with 
several Saull Saint Marie. Mich., businesses ( 1993). These 
student volunteers provided public service to these firms. The 
results indicated that the students did. in fact, believe that 
they had profited by learning the importance of business- 
communications skills in solving real-life business problems. 
Anthony offers: ‘The more time, energy, and effort they invest 
in the learning process and the more intensely they engage in 
their own education, the greater will be their growth and 
achievement, their persistence in college, and the more likely 
they will continue their learning alter college" < 1991. p. 3‘M >. 

Business and Community Issues and Concerns 

As it relates to preparation for the professions, all too many 
studies indicate that America indeed is in trouble in terms of 
worklbree preparedness to meet 21st-century workplace 
demands. Hurt wood and Naish discuss a major and signifi- 
cant finding of their study as the com cans expressed by 
cooperative employers about global competitiveness of l : .S. 
businesses and their workforce and the need for business- 
college linkages lor professional workforce education and 
training through experiential education activities ( 1993). 
Experiential education offers a solution, at least in part, to 
that dilemma. 





And Soter discusses the husiness comiuunitys concerns 
with worker mining and educational-business community 
relationships ( 1993). Soter describes several experiential 
learning approaches in which business can engage with 
universities, including mentoring. Soter turther otters, "I he 
business community is taking a proactive approach to 
change the way its future workers are being educated. By 
joining with schools in educational partnerships, many busi- 
nesses are finding that tremendous results can be accom- 
plished through teamwork' (p. 11 h Similarly, employers 
appeared also to benefit by creating a more qualified appli- 
cant pool from which to recruit and select new employees. 

Technology Programs 

And wltat alxmt lower-division experiential learning fot lower-divi- 
sion students? In an era in which it lias 1 xx*n documented that work- 
ers need a minimum of two yeais of jmstseixtixtiiy education to 
compete in a global economy, the means by which we structure 
liigher education to ensure' that our techiK >!ogy students do succeed 
in meeting or exceeding two years of college-level education and 
training Is a necessary goal. Program nwxlels to meet this goal do 
exist. One exjx'riential learning model which is receiving renewed 
intetest in the literatme is appientieeship ( Rosenbaum et al. 1992). 
Another is business and industry partnerships with lower-division 
higl ter education (Hightower 1993). 

Anthonv describes the efforts of both faculty and adminis- 
tration at Collin County Community College in Texas to 
develop and institutionalize experiential learning into pro- 
grams across the curriculum. Administrators at Collin County 
Community College express the following philosophy 
toward student involvement in the learning process: 

Our goal was to he nnhftte. not in what nv taught, hid 
in boir nv taught it. We set old to design an education- 
al enrironment that would proride students with maxi- 
mum npport unity to become act irely iurolred in the 
learning (true ess. One of the major decisions taken by 
tbe college to integrate act ire learning into the curricu- 
lum teas to establish an experiential component in all 
disciplines, including liberal-arts courses. The focus is 
on tbe bote rather than merely tbe what, and on 
iniftiirv. t ritical analysis, synthesis, and abstract !<>gi 
cal thinking ( p. 393) 
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Anthony continues: 



The specific structure of the experiential component 
piuposefully remains fluid and individualized accord- 
ing to the needs of the subject area and creativity of the 
teaching faculty. "Hands on " laboratory expchences 
are provided in most courses. Beyond the classroom, 
internships and cooperative irork experience programs 
provide additional student involvement ( p. 39 1 ) . 

And Fortvvood and Xuish describe the college's efforts at 
developing programs such as Middlesex County College in 
New Jersey's collaborative agreement with Ford Motor Co. to 
provide associate's degree automotive-technology students 
with credit-hearing and paid internships in automotive deal- 
erships as part of their degree study ( 1993). They discuss the 
process as a negotiated joint effort in which the students are 
selected by the college for admission and approved l>v the 
company for cooperative training. Curriculum development 
becomes a shared activity with business and industry, thus 
ensuring up-to-date programs. The dealership then employs 
the students full time after successful graduation of a pro- 
gram of study w hich incorporates classroom education with 
structured on-the-job training. 

Apprenticeship links business and education 

In lower-division programs. Rosenbaum et al. discuss the 
movement toward apprenticeship as a form ol experiential 
learning for structured workforce education and training 
( 1992). Cantor extends the argument for experiential learning 
through apprenticeship as a method to deliver quality educa- 
tion and training and a catalyst for linking business and 
industry and higher education to deliver high-technology 
education and training ( 1993: 1992lbl). In fact, programs 
including tire-science technology have practician experiences 
<e.g.. apprenticeships! integrated within the degree program. 
And six major features characterize these experiences. These, 
according to the author, are: Activities are learner-centered 
and student-directed: they place (lie emphasis on problem- 
solving. discovery, and inquiry: they emphasize practical 
applications of course content; they focus on holistic under- 
standing: thev are perception-based: and finally, the empha- 
sis is on heuristic processes — learning about learning. 




Cantor describes apprenticeship programs in which busi- 
ness and government have provided the opportunity for 
community college students to study on the job undet the 
direct supervision of master technicians, as preceptors, as 
part of a college degree program ( 1994; 1992|b|). Cantor 
describes other like collaborative agreements between com- 
munity colleges and automotive manufacturers, including 
General Motors. Chrysler. Toyota. Honda, and their partici- 
pating dealerships ( 1993; 1991). In each of these cases, the 
manufacturer has a model curriculum guide to share with 
the college to ensure (mining to industry standards and 
requirements, [raining also is available lot college faculty in 
the* manufacturer’s products. Additionally, equipment, facility 
updating, and other assistance is provided to the college as 
an incentive to cooperate* with the firm. In many cases, 
scholarship funding is available for minority students select- 
ed to participate in the cooperative* education auangement. 

Cantor also describes like programs in the shipbuilding 
industry, fire service, and electrical and mechanical trades. 
Apprenticeship as a form of experiential education is alive 
and well in other professions as well, including nursing and 
allied health science's, ollice technologies, and law enloice- 
ment and government service s. 

Educational foundations 

formation of alliances for higher education experiential 
learning with business and industry is an interesting arid 
necessary part of a review of ibis topic. Partnerships be- 
tween community colleges and local business and industry 
in which experiential education sen es as a catalytic function, 
providing both real-life education and training to students as 
well as fostering community economic development, can be 
found in the literature. One prime example can be witnessed 
in the Professional Automotive Training Center at Shoreline 
Community College* in Seattle (Hightower IW>. 

This joint venture involves some 23b local automotive 
dealers, the* automotive trade* association representing ihc 
area nevv-car dealers, automotive manulacturers. and the 
state of Washington. The* partnership is incorporated as a 
nonprofit educational Inundation under IKS I itle ^blki3- 

Studcnts work in ihc dealership during alternate quartets 
and attend classes in the other quarters. The program boasts 
a mo percent placement rale for associate ol arts degree 
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recipients in automotive service technology. The PSADA- 
Shoreline Community College partnership, according to 
Hightower, "... shows that it is possible to . . . provide 
solid basic skills and specialized technical skills that respond 
to technological innovation and social change" <p. 13). 

Tech prep and other career education movements 

Another catalyst for educational alliances, tenned "Tech 
Prep." is an articulated partnership between secondary and 
postsccondary educational institutions and business and in- 
dustry. It is an articulation process involving coordination of 
curricula across two or more institutions to ensure graduates 
possess the prerequisite knowledge and skills required for 
employment in a chosen occupation or profession. Lunkard 
( 1991 ) cites Robertson-Stnith ( 1990). who describes Tech Prep 
as an "advanced skills' articulation model “because it enables 
students to use the time saved through coordinated course 
work it) acquire the more advanced occupational knowledge 
and skill required by changing technologies" (p. 1). 

The time sav ed also can be used for on-the-job training in 
cooperative placements, as is happening in such a program 
operated betw een Lehman College. Bronx Community 
College, and the New York City Schools, in a Tech Prep 
arrangement for health-careers programs with participating 
Bronx County health care agencies. And Lankarci cites 
Watkins' ( 1989) discussion of the streamlining of the transfer 
process — from secondary to postsccondary career educa- 
tion — or from associate's degree to bachelor's degree study 
— because of the elimination of unnecessary duplication of 
program content, which ensures continuity in education and 
training and increased achievement of minority students 
which this kind of ”2+2+2' arrangement promotes. 

Port wood and Naish discuss partnerships as a most nec- 
essary agreement for successful work-study arrangements 
( 1993). lech Prep articulation processes truly are aimed at 
establishing and promoting partnerships at all levels — from 
associate s degree through graduate sludv. 

Several California State I'niversiiy colleges of education 
and participating public school districts including CISC 
ITesno and the State Center Community College District 
have used articulated 2+2+2 arrangements to reemit minority 
teacher candidates into teacher education programs. 

.students begin study at the high school. These students then 





gain admission to an associate's degree program at a neigh- 
£H x>ring community college and progress onto a CSl program 
in teacher education. Throughout the several years ot study 
these students participate in a truly reflective work-study 
experience at various levels in a participating school system. 

Administrative Issues and Concerns 

What problems and thoughts do college administrators have 
about experiential learning in the professional, technical, 
science and engineering, and graduate studies disciplines.'' 
Certainly, as was discussed in Section 2. issues ot faculty 
release time, student liability, program development costs, 
and supervision of students at the job site are paramount in 
the minds of administration and faculty. The literature sug- 
gests that faculty in the professional and technical disciplines 
do not hold the beliefs of their academic subjects counter- 
parts about the inappropriaicness of experiential learning in 
their classrooms. Much to the contrary. These iaculty sup- 
port experiential learning. Their concerns tend to be more in 
the areas of effective supervision and control of the learning 
processes through classroom and field experiences. 

for example. Tu\ lor. Samaras, and Gay discuss three pit- 
falls in the field experience that should be addressed by 
teacher educators supervising a field experience component 
in teacher education programs ( 199 t). These are: 

1. 1-amiliarilv. or the* tendency to un(|ueslionably trust that 
which is familiar from personal experience. 

2. The two-worlds pitfall, or the fact that goals and expecta- 
tions of the university and the classroom often are differ- 
ent and at odds with each other. 

y The pitfall of cross purposes, the fact that classrooms are 
set up for teaching children rather than teachers and what 
is k mtorcecl is adaption to the here and now. 

These pitfalls tend to limit what is learned trom experience 
Ip. 2). 

in closing . . . 

Discussion ( >1 these* issue’s ol planning, supervision, faculty 
compensation, student recruitment, and the like are elabo- 
rated upon in Section (>. 
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LEARNING THROUGH SERVICE FOR A NEW 
WORLD ORDER 



W ith :i growing interest in public and community service on 
the part of society as a whole and faculty and students in 
particular, educators and college administrators have turned 
to analyzing the ways in which public and community ser- 
vice can serve to develop our students' cognitive and prob- 
lem-solving skills as well as their understanding of the world 
around them, through formal planned activity across the 
various academic disciplines. Thus service learning, a torm 
of experiential education, has witnessed a tremendous 
amount of attention from faculty across most all disciplines 
in the higher education milieu. Yes. this renewed interest 
results from a sense of loss of a common social and moral 
vision in the 1‘nited States during the last 100 or so years 
(O'Neil 1900). 

To commence discussion on this topic ot concern, a defi- 
nition is in order. What specifically is service learning? 
According to M.tmon ( 1990|h|: IO.SjS): 

Serriee learning is traditionally riot red as a (tarlicular 
fonn of experiential learning, one that emphasizes for 
students (he accomplishment of tasks which meet 
human needs in combination with conscious educa- 
tional iinnrth (p. i). 

Changing Students and Their Changing Needs 

W hy this interest in this form of experiential learning? Our 
student body has changed dramatically during the past 
decades and thus we as college laculty see a need to pro- 
vide contextual learning opportunities in a way w hich will 
permit students to formulate an understanding of the con- 
tent within the context of the world around them. 
Proponents of service learning such as Keith cite benefits 
including development of citizenship skills and a respect lor 
diversity and social responsibility < 190-0. And second, it is a 
wav to promote active, integrative, and motivated learning. 
Keith quotes Giles: 

Schoni-sponsared scrrtcc stands ready Jnr the task. At 
leasi since Joint Peuvy. ihc literature on experiential 
/earning has claimed the superiority of actioti-rejiee- 
tinti and the connected" fteda^nfiicai approacf>es that 
charai terize scrrici\ oivr mure traditional modes of 
classroom instruction ( 1091. p IJ). 
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Keith believes that service learning appears to facilitate 
reconnecting "... people across diversity: teachers and 
students, 'minority' and mainstream, service 'providers' and 
recipients'" (p. 13). 

However, service learning is not without its critics. Many 
educators who do see a value in sen ice learning argue that 
participation in civic and community-oriented projects as a 
formal part of an educational program hardly is sufficient as 
an objective unto itself. Newmann argues that participatory 
activities need to be identified and designed by educators 
with an objective to increase a student's competence to par- 
ticipate as a public citizen 0990). In what Newman terms 
"an agenda for reflection." he outlines five dimensions nec- 
essary for a student and faculty member to act upon to mas- 
ter a true civic education. 

These are: 

. . .the necessity for decision and action in the face of 
perrasiee uncertainty and ambiguity: the morality of 
fnthlic policy and perstmal choice: issues of strategy in 
setting of policy and action goals clarification of stu- 
dents personal ciric commitments: and finally, hote to 
enable students and teachers to talk with one another 
honestly and seriously about these issues ip. 79). 

And yes. Newmann sums with an insightful comment: "The 
educational benefits of participation are determined largely 
by the kinds of reflection it stimulates" (p. ”0). These five 
dimensions are intended to drive such reflection. 

Unking Theory to Practice: Cross-Disciplinary 
Pedagogical and Instructional Issues and Benefits 

Meeting the needs of a new world order 

What makes for socially responsible undergraduate educa- 
tion? Stanton recognizes the overlapping goals and objec- 
tives of the movements toward public service, civic 
education, and experiential learning ( 1990a). lie discusses 
the need to clarify the benefits to be accrued to the under- 
graduate liberal-arts learner from such an overlapping of 
goals and objectives, Stanton does see' a complementary 







benefit from do.se scrutiny of what has been learned from 
these several movements. He offers: 

l ly drawing from what has been learned from these 
streams of work, tie can establish a means of effectively 
integrant!!* public and community sen 'ice-based learn- 
ing into the liberal-arts curriculum. 

■ W hen effectively structured, facilitated, related to 
discipline-based theories and knowledge . and assessed, 
public and community service-based learning is the 
means for linking the initiative to develop students 
social responsibility with the efforts to improve under- 
graduate education (p. 186L 

What belter way to connect the new world order to course 
contents, ideas, concepts, and phenomena! It often is dilli- 
cuit in large course sections lor students to have any direct 
experience with the phenomena or populations they study, 
aci aiding to Mc(.l us key -Fawcett and Green ( 1962). 

Therefore, at the I niversity of Kansas developmental- 
psychologx students participate in community service set- 
ting'- for neighborhood children and their I amities. They 
gain firsthand experience 1 about such issues as victim blam- 
ing. adolescent pregnancy, child abuse, poverty, etc. At 
Georgetown l niversity. undergraduates visit the District ol 
t "olumbi.fs prison and together with inmates study Prison 
Literature" as a c lass for college credit, both students and 
prisoners benefit, claims ()’(’<mnnr: 

(. nulling occasions f>r (>r< fdnet ire learning exchanges 
with community members is one tray to help prisoners 
begin lo locate a sense of non -criminal self as they 
engage in gaining the knowledge, skills, and emotional 
strength iweded to contend with the prison society and 
later with the i oinmunif y beyond the walls < I99 i. p. •) >. 

i tlsAAsski and Pussier ( IPPG support Stanton s and 
O' l minors arguments that a university’s goal should include 
the development ol its students' sense of both social res poll - 
sibilitv as well as of w hat is learned In contributing to soci- 
ety I he\ ielate that: 
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In a legitimate serviced 'earning project, there trill he 
ample opportunity for decision -waking and for prob- 
lem-solving . as troll as for interpersonal skill building, 
critical thinking, cooperation, and identification of 
priorities and vainest, p. 8). 

Accordingly, goals educators strive for when using service 

learning as an instructional strategy include: 

• Clarification of a sense of social justice 

• Opportunities to benefit from voluntary service 

• Developing a student’s cognitive and problem-solving 
skills 

• Furthering one's academic knowledge and leadership 
abilities. 



Service learning in the curriculum 

We already have made the argument for experiential learn- 
ing activities as a cognitive development facilitator. What 
special attributes does service learning possess in the experi- 
ential education continuum? Perhaps service learning's great- 
est contribution is its unique ability to meet the needs of 
American society for responsible civic learning. O'Neil's 
concerns for revisiting the structure and methodology for 
delivering what is termed a liberal civic education emerges 
in part from his o 'iicern ox er a loss of a public moral vision 
( 1000). He argues: 

If the contemporary notion of the liberal arts or civic 
arts turns out to be a jumble of unrelated distribution 
lvijuirements which provide at best only very narrow 
technical expertise ivith little connection to a broader 
ground of meaning, then it may he that the curriculum 
reflects the moral order of the surrounding world. . . 

(p. 1%>. 

O'Neil’s concerns have centered around the conceptual and 
practical relationships among undergraduate education, in 
particular the liberal arts, civic education, and experiential 
education. He proposes that our need to revisit these rela- 
tionships stems from a changing American society — chang- 
ing both in terms of technological cot plexily and in terms 
of citizen demographics. Wade offers (hat “in the process of 
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making important contributions, students are learning acade- 
mic skills and content through serving” ( 1994. p. 6). 

And O'Neil sums: 

Opportunities for students to participate in sendee- 
learning internships, action research, and other direct 
experiences of public life trill he an essential compo- 
nent ofciric renewal in the I n ited States. Service- 
learning and other forms of experiential education 
proride vehicles for learning the basic conterstone of 
cine judgment — the capacity for considered reflection 
on experience i 1990. p. 199). 

Buchen and f-erttnan discuss some recent developments in 
the service-learning movement (199-th Nationally, the 
Clinton administration has provided a strong funding foun- 
dation for its grow th. Clinton has created his version of the 
Peace Corps, known as "Amei iCorps." which provides stip- 
ends and college allowances to youth undertaking public 
service. 

And bashaw and Hocking discuss the Swearer Center for 
Public Service's approach ( 199 t). This center, located at 
Brown l diversity, was established to "assist students in con- 
necting their intellectual development with communitv- 
based experiential learning” (p. 1-t). It uses col lege- age 
students as mentors for school-age children. Brow n students 
work either with one child or a small group of children. 
Learners and mentors become acquainted with each other's 
families, customs, similarities and differences, and world 
perspectives. Lashaw and I locking offer; 

Rather than thinking narrowly of college student ser- 
rice as an op/xnlunity to “giro hack — a contcm/xi- 
raiy notion of noblesse oblige — act ire, successful 
mentors can make new discoreries and derelop latent 
skills through their interactions with a learner (p. Is). 



Motivating a diverse student body 

Boyer also offers that the service program should not be 
fundamentally career oriented ( 1990). Rather, it should meet 
the goals and needs of the learner performing the service. 
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Boyer is quoted as staling, “These values are important in 
life, whether one's service is ultimately related to a c areer or 
not" (p. 105). Therefore, according to Care, it should "help 
students examine their ethical beliefs and their career prepa- 
ration in order to integrate them in some harmonious and 
humanistic way" ( 1994. p. 6). 

What does service learning within a liberal-arts program 
offer to the student, such that an absence ol such activity 
would result in lessor learning outcomes? Kendall suggests 
that the following are “frequent results" ol an effective ser- 
vice-learning integration into programs of study ( 19901a]). 
Students benefit by: 

• Developing a habit of critical reflection on their experi- 
ences. enabling them to learn more throughout life 

• Being more curious and motivated to learn; 

• Being better able to perform belter service 

• Strengthening their ethic of social and civic responsibility; 

• feeling more committed to addressing the underlying 
problems behind social issues; 

• mdcrsianding problems in a more complex way and 
being able to imagine alternative solutions; 

• Demonstrating more sensitivity to how decisions ate 
made and how institutional decisions affect peoples lives; 

• Respecting other cultures more and being better able to 
learn about cultural dillerences; 

• Learning how to work more* collaborate eh with otlici 
people on real problems; and 

• Realizing that their lives can make a difference (pp. 38-39). 



Herein we see that these frequent results are complimentary 
to the general outcomes and goals of experiential learning 
for liberal-arts programs discussed in Section l and should 
be considered college creditworthy. Olszewski and Bussler 
describe efforts at The College of education at Mankato Stale 
l diversity in Minnesota. Mankato State has developed sit- 
vicc learning into its curriculum. The program grants four 
credits to teacher education students who serve |0 to 50 
hours in a local community agency, attend a weekly class 
seminar, and make site visits to communities practicing ser- 
vice learning in their public schools. 

The culminating experience requires them to develop 
recommendations regarding integrating service learning into 





teacher preparation. The ultimate goal of such an activity is 
to ensure that future teachers appreciate the benefits of 
involvement of parents and citizens in the schools. It is 
anticipated that over time the efforts of teachers who see the 
value in integrating service learning into the general curricu- 
lum will filter down to the greater society through their 
teachings, making service learning an accepted practice at 
all grade levels. 

For example, at Bronx Community College in New York 
City, a program called “SHARK" involves freshmen and 
sophomores in a community-based food-service program. 

The goal of the program, according to Kendall, is: 

To train la) core group of students to organize and run 
a food program for students and community residents, 
to reduce student indebtedness by paying students 
through u'ork-study. to improve academic retention. . . . 

I The / program suppoils students' intellectual . ethical . 
moral . career, civic, and personal development and 
sense of social responsibility ( 1990b. p. 300). 

And at nearby Lehman College, also in the Bronx, students 
are able to participate in a community service program 
called the “Observer Project." which provides service to 
local inner-city small-business owners. Students work with 
neighborhood small-business owners to assist with business- 
development activities such as running a local newspaper 
for the community. 

Administrative Issues and Concerns 

Dickson suggests that faculty have a philosophical conflict 
with service learning as a formal instructional process, in- 
cluding a tendency to structure community service types oi 
activities (for example, what he termed "the humane appli- 
cation of knowledge") separate and apart from the formal 
curriculum < 1982). Stanton concurs and adds that service 
learning "is more of a program emphasis, representative ol a 
set of educational, social and sometimes political values, 
rather than a discrete type of experiential education (p. hS). 

Perhaps the greatest concern expressed by taculty and 
administrators respective to service learning is how to effee- 
tively integrate this activity into their courses. Herein. 
Sigmon outlines three principles worth consideration: 
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/’ rincipk 1 One: Those being served control the serrice(s) 
provided. Principle Tiro: Those being served become 
heller able to serve and he served by their own actions. 
Principle Three: Those irho serve also are learners and 
bate significant control over what is expected to he 
learned ( 1990. p. V). 

With respect to administrative acceptance of service learning 
as an instructional strategy, an interesting finding in the liter- 
ature is that among the institutions of Kgher education that 
successfully are providing opportunities to students through 
service learning, the community college is emerging as a 
specific kind of institution of higher education that is 
excelling in its service-learning efforts, according to Gleazer 
( 1990). I he lormer president ol the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges offers: 

iivo major movements in education are merging in a 
manner that can produce change. One of these move- 
ments is the remolding of the tiro-year college in* o a 
community-based, performance-oriented, post- 
secondary educational institution now generally 
known as the community college. The second is (he 
evolution of the student volunteer movement into the 
field of service-learning ( p. 160) . 

Why are community college faculty and administrators more 
receptive? As a unique institution of higher education, the 
community college can structure service-learning activities in 
many different ways. Some that (ileaxer offers from his 
experience-based vantage point include: 

• The community college can serve as an umbrella organi- 
zation providing service-learning opportunities for a mul- 
titude of social service kinds of activities within the 
community. 

• A community college's facilities, inasmuch as they are 
publicatly supported, can be made available to the com- 
munity at large for service-learning activities (literacy 
education, job training, and small-business incubators, for 
example ). 

• faculty of the community college, members of its com- 
munity. naturally are interested in positive social change 
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and in their students' educations. Together these add to 
serv ice learning. 

The students of the community college are the college's 
greatest resource. Through their knowledge of the com- 
munity and interest in its furtherance, they are in a 
unique position to provide service hack to their commu- 
nities as they learn in the community college (p. 161 ). 

Service-leartting program planning 

Across all of higher education, though. Hofer otters adminis- 
trators and faculty suggestions for designing interdisciplinary 
service-learning and liberal -arts programs (1990). Citing 
experiences at the I niversity of Kentucky Office of 
Experiential Education, she discusses and describes some of 
the necessary components to making an interdisciplinary 
offering successful. Among these are course or project offer- 
ings that are timely and practical for students. 

Tor instance. I 'K offered a course titled. "Ethics and 
Decision-Making in Public Service. “ The objective of the 
program was to: 

assist students to examine the ethical basis and value 
assumptions of decision making in preparation for their 
future roles as professionals and as citizen sip. 1 29). 

As a team-taught course, students were able to participate in 
full-time public-sector internships, working 30 hours per 
week and earning three credits for the seminar and an addi- 
tional 12 credits for specific readings. These readings were 
faculty-agreed and contractually specified with the students. 

Success in designing a program such as this, according to 
Hofer. is faculty input — involving as many faculty across 
the campus as possible, if faculty see the benefits to the 
program it will work, thus mitigating any resistance to this 
new form of instruction. Alter all. faculty must, in turn, sell it 
to their students. Likewise, student input is a necessary 
ingredient as well. Student word-of-mouth will market pro- 
grams successfullv. And. of course, community input and 
support w ill be necessary to ensure adequate opportunities 
across the community for experiential education. In I K's 
case, politicians helped in the Washington. I ).().. field expe- 
rience. funding is important, and the grants and contracts 
people can be valuable in this regard. 
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These several principles are further highlighted by Boyer 
and should be considered when planning service programs 
( 1990). Me argues that service programs should commence 
with clearly stated educational objectives, and these objec- 
tives should be derived from the community-based organiza- 
tions served. The support for service learning extends 
beyond the college — "into homes, communities, and gov- 
ernment services" (Wade 199-0. Certainly this statement is 
true and reflected throughout all of the experiential learning 
literature. And it should be! 1'he program should be carefully 
introduced and promoted creatively. Planning is essential to 
the ultimate success of sen ice-learning programs. The edu- 
cational institution as well as the community should be the 
targets of the service activity. Herein. Wade suggests that 
activities suc h as mentoring, tutoring, and the like can be 
valuable for both the educational institution and the service 
learner. 
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EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING THROUGH COOPERATIVE EDUCATION: 
Linking Classroom and Community for Economic Development 

As cited earlier, the rationale for college faculty and adminis- 
tration to attain a conceptual understanding of and apprecia- 
tion for externally delivered experiential learning activities 
delivered through such instructional modes as cooperative 
education, clinicals. externships, apprenticeships, and 
practicians results from an increasing need to bridge the 
university and its business and civic communities. This need 
for partnerships of business and education has reached the 
forefront of concern among educators and entrepreneurs 
alike (Cantor 1990: Mosser and Muller 1990). 

And according to Mosier ( 1990) and Moore ( 199-tlb)) and 
as cited in the Workforce 2000 Report, during the next several 
decades, as the nature of the workplace changes, more work- 
ers will need retraining (hence, lifelong learning) and more 
adults will return to college at all lewis and in all disciplines. 

Promoting experiential learning partnerships by colleges with 
business and civic communities can facilitate meeting mutual 
goals anil objectives by providing better learning environ- 
ments (more accessible, affordable, and realistic) lor adult 
students and specifically our nontraditional students (for 
example, a forming of learning organizations). It also will 
help to maximize mutual resources and promote community 
economic development and. thus, business well-being. 

We as facultv have a responsibility to our social and eco- 
nomic communities. These responsibilities include: 

1. To provide business outreach and assistance (a service 
mission ); 

2. To provide realistic learning opportunities for our stu- 
dents (a teaching mission): and 

y To create new knowledge anil information by keeping 
abreast of trends within our respective disciplines (a 
research mission). 

Via links with business and community we can meet our 
missions and perhaps positively affect local economic devel- 
opment. 

What is economic development'' i Vonomic development has 
been described as those proactive interwntions within a 
communitv that provide catalytic actions to spur investment, 
job creation, and fuller employment (Cantor 1990). Some of 
these interventions can and are created by the academic com- 
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nninity. In fact. Cavan and Jacquart cite additional benefits 
which are afforded the professor in one's efforts to expand 
the curriculum outside of the classroom — including a 'help- 
ing hand" from businesspeople in the instructional process — 
both off and on campus — and a fresh perspective on the 
subject and state-of-the-art practices for the professor ( 1990). 
And Cantor offers: 

. . . from the economic development perspectii e where a 
new or expanding Jinn has requirements for entry-level 
workers . the arailability of job training resources (for 
recruitment, screening, and training) makes a particu- 
lar local geographical area more attract ire. . . . In 
many cases, employe is acknowledge that the availabili- 
ty of training assistance can be the most important 
factor when considering whether to expand or relocate 
their businesses < 1 990. p. 121). 

!i our students are to have a “place in the sun" upon gradua- 
tion. then the condition of the local economy is important to 
those of us in the classroom. A concise understanding of the 
state-of-the-art higher education partnership practices with 
business anti industry and the community for using experi- 
ential learning education is needed. 

A rationale for college involvement 
in economic development 

College presidents — in particular, community college presi- 
dents — have demonstrated a very focused interest in acad- 
emic programming to support local economic development. 
Beginning in the mid-1980s we hav e witnessed considerable 
activ ity nationally in college economic development partner- 
ships with local communities (Cantor 1990). Kopeck states: 
“Community college presidents must support activ ities aimed 
at U »s:ering environments that encourage developers to 
invest new money in their communities and to help existing 
firms grow" ( 1991. p. tl ). Higher education can and does 
have a significant investment in local economic develop- 
ment. In fact. Kopeck cites Katsinas and Lacey, who state: 

. . . (here appear to he fur major reasons that business 
executives are increasingly looking to community col- 
leges for creative local responses to changing economic 
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needs: (I) recognition of the community college as a 

. source of assimilation assistance to new immigrants to 
a region. (J> recognition of the need for new directions 
to expand and diversify a giren local economy in 
response to the economic disruptions of the early l9S0s. 

(J) recognition of flaws in federal and state employ- 
ment assistance and job-training policies in the larger 
context if economic and demographic change. (4) 
recognition of shortcomings in current American polit- 
ical ideology that can prerefit community colleges from 
rising to their full capacity in economically assisting 
their serrice areas, and (5) recognition that communi- 
ty colleges (as conimunity-hasetl organizations f consti- 
tute a delivery system already in place lo proride new 
programs atid sen ices t p. *3 ) - 

The quid pro quo 

Mosicr circs some oi the tickled benefits to expanding expe- 
riential education activities with business and industry trom 

a college president's perspective. 

Among them: 

A. An entree to expanding partnerships between the college 
and business industry. 

H. .1 base for the development of a pm ate fund-raising pro- 
gram. 

('. Dirersity oj educational experiences anil programming. 
Partnerships and networking proride the opportunity to 
integrate the world of u'ork and the irorld of education . 

1). The student has the opportunity to build a resume which 
reflects {i base of work experience. 

T. The national mission of the two-year colleges — io build 
communities - is well serred. 

}•'. I intage loin Peters — cooperative education builds the 
self-esteem of the student, the businessman and the college 
staff f-Avryone wins. 

(/. In a time when time is at a premium cooperatire educa- 
tion offers a fist track to educational achievement. 

II. Students earn while they learn. 

I. Cooperative education feeds the sensitivity of a college to 
its ever-changing environment 

/. employer* an' given the opportunity to grow their own 
outstanding employees ( IWd. p. 3 b 
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Let's look at the motivators and facilitators from the stand- 
point of each of the major players. 

Instructional Benefits to Faculty 

One means of expanding experiential education delivery is 
through the academic institute. Worthington discusses the 
use of the small-business institute as a means to bring the 
real world to his advertising program ( 1992). In a small town 
or city, faculty cannot easily co-op with business in adv ertis- 
ing, the small-business institute serves as a mechanism to 
reach small firms in need of advertising services. Here the 
advertising student can learn and experience real-world 
advertising simultaneously. 

And let's not forget service learning. Raupp and Cohen 
add: “Student volunteerism can supplement trained profes- 
sionals to ensure that the benefits of psychological knowl- 
edge and practice have direct impact on improving the 
human condition" t 1992. p. 2S). Additionally, legal-assis- 
tance centers, counseling centers, apprenticeships, etc., all 
are viable means by which to link higher education and the 
communin'. Baker- Logcs and Duckworth extend Mosier's 
argument concerning the Workforce JdOO report's findings 
that as we approach the next millennium, a majority of all 
new employment will require higher education ( 1991). For 
business and higher education the implications are clear. 

Baker- Loges and Duckworth add. "Cooperative education 
is the only collaborative program that has a successful track 
record of involving business, industry, and education in joint 
training efforts" ( p. 2s-t). 

According to Rheams unci Saint. "Ongoing changes in 
technology, the economy, and the work force require differ- 
ent methods of educating and training workers" < 1991. p. 

And as cited earlier. Moore adds some thoughts about 
the changing images of work and work organizations that 
have implications for experiential education. Specifically, he 
argues that a healthy business and economic condition will 
be brought around only through a systematic redesign of the 
workplace. And this can be facilitated In some degree 
through ( 1 ) students who see firsthand how this happens 
and (2) educated students who bring these kinds of ideas 
into the workplace as change agents. 

In addition to the benefits of recruitment and retention 
iik‘d earlier, experiential education helps to ensure that 







education and training programs meet employer expecta- 
tions. To make the various forms of experiential education 
external to the classroom more user friendly" to employers, 
thus ensuring that the college's programs do. in fact, meet 
both student and local employer needs and expectations. 

Rhea ms and Saint cite Waddell: 

. , < l ) structure this program in such a n ciy ami make 
it of sufficient duration that einployeis are motivated to 
invest in training and use the program as their primary 
recruitment source. (2) develop co-op positions that are 
so substantive that highly educated adults are chal- 
lenged. <J) locate the positions in curricula irith great 
professional potential and a dearth of en tty-let el oppor- 
tunities. and (4) earn faculty support by shott ing how 
students are recruited and retained rather than lost 
because of their co-op participation M990, p. SI). 

W hat are some of the forms of external experiential educa- 
tion available to faculty? Let's look at them. 

Internships 

Internships are experiential learning activities that bridge 
academia and the profession for students. As described in the 
second section, internships are used in many liberal-ails disci- 
plines. Neapolitan's study of the effects of an internship expe- 
rience on clarification ol career choice demonstrates the value 
of this form of experiential learning < 1992). I le sums with: 



Interns are no more certain of their career choices than 
other, similar students before the internship hut are 
more certain after the internship. Therefore it appears 
that the internship experience contributes significantly 
to clarification of career choice, particularly by provid- 
ing useful career information ( pp, 22S-2b). 

\\ hat are some other disciplines using internships? Geog- 
raphy internships at Illinois State I 'niversity allow students 
to engage in a full-time experiential learning activity con- 
nected to their major. Through compensated work experi- 
ences off-campus in environmental management, production 
or automated cartography, historical geography, or sicreo- 
ploliing. students are able to "t r\ out the world ol work and 
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gain the necessary work skills to productively enter the pro- 
fession upon graduation. This form of coordinated work 
experience provides an atmosphere to develop a greater 
sense of responsibility for the student's efforts. Illinois State 
I'niversity was the first Illinois college to offer such liberal- 
arts internships (Sublett 1989). 

Experiential learning in the forms of international intern- 
ships (.such as in Germany, as in Weinmann's (19921 case) 
assist students in the sciences and engineering at Eastern 
Michigan University to meet these goals. 

Internship configurations 

Group internships are used at some colleges. These are 
internship opportunities that can be undertaken by multiple 
students with similar interests and goals. The benefits of 
such internships accrue both to the institution and students. 
Where internship opportunities are limited within a commu- 
nity. allowing multiples of two or more students to partake 
of an opportunity simultaneously maximizes the available 
limited resources. Additionally, students with limited abilities 
(language or other specific skill) can be assisted by their 
peers as mentors. 

Sublett describes summer off-campus and full-time intern- 
ships. These internships allow students to engage in uninter- 
rupted full-time work without needing to juggle school ami 
work schedules. The student interns get a better feel for the 
world of work. These internships have been in the areas of 
environmental management, production cartography, auto- 
mated cartography, stereo-plotting, and historical geography. 

And lleermann s earlier but farsighted opinions of the 
multifaceted benefits of experiential learning across the cur- 
rk ulum are alive today in the writings and discourse of con- 
temporary educators. As he stated so eloquently as early as 
pry 

i’hilosophies of education impinge upon the orientation 
of mo/ >e rat ire education, and it is critically important 
for. . . college educators to guard against the mistaken 
notion that cooperalite education is a single, noudiffer- 
eut iafed progrant with one central mission. Ibis is sim- 
ply not the case. Cooperadre education can he shaped 
and structured to fit ftarficnlar missions whether it he 
career exploration, personal detvlo/mietti. upgrading. 




aireer preparation. or programs scrriui> the distulran- 
inped Juhuaiurs . . must entire a new i is ion of 
i uupenthre ei/ucatiou in light of their numerous and 
/■((ried missions premised <>u sen ice to a ifircrsily of 
student needs. .1 multifaceted coofieratire education 
system irith (he capability of adapting to a whole range 
( >1 station orientations is clearly needed t p. If). 

And lleennann lunher offered, 

the notion that cooperatiiv education should he limit- 
ed t<> pane ular program areas <a< an adjunct to ro ra- 
tional ( urriculums. for example t needs rejecting so that 
its important impact to the breadth oj jcommuuity col- 
lege! eilucation tan begin to he understood ( p. -i). 

H,r | uult\ . sabbaticals in which they return to their profes- 
sional situations «..m he refreshing ;mcl mutually beneficial. 
He repotts Indeed, the law office sahhatical may he easier 
k> operate and finance, since many, if not most. law linns 
would welcome the advice and expertise of law profession- 
als in !heii field nl praelice" ( IWS. p. ). 

Community Benefits 

W h\ do businesses eollahorate with higher education? 
Accoiding, to (tantor. hw explanations are piominent in the* 
liierauue 



I ( )igani/ations successfully eollahorate because they 
dem r mutual exchanges from each other, 
j ( >rgam/ations eollahorate because they are able to 
irn lease* their access to external hinds or governance 
i >pp< Hlunities. 

y ( Jigani/atiops are giwn mandates to eollahorate. 
i < )igam/ations eollahorate* because they develop lornial 
agreements between each other specifying the responsi- 
bilities <>l each partii ipating organization, 
s ( )rgam/ati'>ns collaborate because they haw conflicting 
goals, and tile collaboration allows the* organizations to 
mediate their conflicts in a soc'ially approved manner 
; Won. p I ^ i. 

Ac 1 1 m I nigh . lor a business or other community-based orga- 
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nizations to develop a collaborative relationship with a col- 
lege for experiential learning, there would need to be: Cl) a 
quid pro quo — something to be gained by both the organi- 
zation and university or college, such as potential worker 
talent in the form of the student; (2) sources of new funds 
(or other value-added benefit) to offset the internal expenses 
of such a collaborative activity; (3> legislation that in some 
w ay predicated the collaboration and provided some finan- 
cial incentive to engage in the collaboration such as the new 
federal school -to-work law; (4) written agreements between 
higher education and the business or organization (or parent 
organization, as in the case of larger business organizations 
with local offices) which spell out the conditions of the 
activity; and. or (3) circumstances which necessitate collabo- 
ration to mutually better a local situation (cooperative edu- 
cation to mitigate poor students from dropping out of school 
to go to work without the necessary skills to be valuable to 
the employer, for example). 

Cantor offers; "Collaboration between job training and eco- 
nomic development eifnrts can occur in many ways and at 
many levels." He continues. “A community college may 
offer a class to prospective small-business entrepreneurs, or 
a management consultant can organize a single customized 
job training class for an employer" ( 1990. p, 122). Cantor 
cites the National Alliance of business as adding additional 
examples suitable for higher education participation: 

* l sing skills training as an incentive for economic devel- 
opment. 

* Caining hiring and training commitments front private 
developers rec eiving public assistance. 

* Making education and training programs more sensitive 
to the changing labor needs of local firms. 

* Encouraging new economic development ventures that 
directly involve I lie* unemployed and hard-to-employ 

( 198 i. p. 123). 

Legislative efforts have been made to foster belter relation- 
ships between business and the community. Walter discuss- 
es and desc ribes recent legislation, including the School to 
Work Opportunities Act of 199 t (PL. 103-239). lie specifical- 
ly c ites Sec tion 3 of "The Act." which stipulates: 
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. . . to build on and advance a raupe of promisiup 
school -to-work actinides, such (ts tech-prep education, 
career academies, school -to-apprenticesb ip prop ranis, 
cooperatine education, youth apprenticeship, school 
sponsored enterprises, (and! business-education com- 
pacts . . . that can be developed into proprams funded 
under this Act f IOHSTAT. 571 )( 199-1, p. 88). 

Within the professional and technical fields, leaders such as 
Walter see such legislation as fostering community-based 
experiential education relationships with local business and 
industry. 

Student Benefits 

As discussed previously, service learning also has a pan to 
play in economic development. As we learn more about the 
benefits of compacts with the community through service 
learning, we can begin to make use of it as a teaching tech- 
nique and as a process for improving both learning for the 
student and lor improving the local economic conditions lor 
business. 

Specifically. Case offers: 

Service-tea rniup proprams, which seeh to have a positive 
impact on problems related to critical human needs, 
usually operate completely detached from, and often 
with uniformed suspicion of the profit sector of the cam 
(j my. in our market economy, the profit sector controls 
the key resources for soft'i np social problems. Ipnoriup 
the profit sector puarnu lees that the social impact oj 
service-lea rui up proprams will he minimal ( 199-t p. SI ). 

As mentioned, the concept ol national service has been 
brought to light by the Clinton administration. It is hoped by 
Leeds ( IWi) and others that national service will foster a 
weaving of several ol the strands ol our social fabric. 

New York l diversity's department of applied psychology 
is working toward this goal. Some ol the activity has includ- 
ed approximated 2D*) student volunteers working with 
neighborhood social- service agencies serving youth in 
Manhattan's Lower Last .side- and C.rccnwich \ illagc ionium 
nities. 
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This NYU AmcriCorps-Sevvaid Park High School partner- 
ship helps the college students fund their education and 
helps the kids in the high school succeed academically, thus 
increasing graduation rates and employment possibilities. 
From an economic-development perspective, the key to 
success, according to Leeds, in having a national serv ice 
program work in a local community is as follows: First, it 
cannot be a source of "cheap or replacement labor " for the 
business community. It must involve all of the social service 
and community based organizations in integrated planning. 
Furthermore, according to Leeds. It must stretch the imagi- 
nations of all involved. . . . Experimentation and innovation 
that have a basis in sound theory should he encouraged, 
and we should attempt to follow where they lead" (p. 17). 
Leeds sums up with the statement that national service must 
draw upon the strengths of the universities to make a 
marked difference. 



The Quid Pro Quo: Business and Industry Benefits 

What's in it lor corporate America? Havanan quotes a Boeing 
executive, who states: If a void exists between academe 
and industry, this can create a situation where schools are 
preparing students who do not meet the needs of employ- 
ers' ( 199,4, p. .40). We previously discuss Boeing Aerospace 
Corp.'s efforts to cooperatively work with colleges and uni- 
versities to assist in the education of tomorrow's workforce 
ami to promote research and development, in areas of cor- 
porate interest - . Boeing has corporate representatives to 
coordinate its corporate university interchange program and 
interns. 

l*he Lise of Nonprofit Corporate Entitles 

An interesting finding in the literature is that the nonprofit 
educational foundation has emerged as a mechanism to 
foster educational partnerships with business and the com- 
munity. i ligluower described a program that meets many, if 
not all, ol the live circumstances described by Cantor for 
collaboration ( I9 1 .H). The Professional Automotive Training 
(.enter, or I’ATC, at Shoreline Community College in Seattle 
is a joint venture ol the Puget Sound Automotive Dealers 
Association and the college. 

The program's goal is to provide comprehensive compe- 
tency-based and c areer-oriented workforce training under 



conditions that emulate the working environment. Herein, 
under automotive-dealer sponsorship, students alternate 
quarters of academic study with quarters of on-site work at 
the dealership. This program has produced upwards of 100 
percent placement rate for the students. A unique attribute 
of this program is the involvement of the Shoreline College 
Foundation, a 301(03 organization, for partial funding of the 
training facility, complemented by the sale of "certificates ol 
participation" to the community under the authority of the 
State Board for Community and Technical Colleges. Hence, 
there is an investment in local economic development by 
both the businesses and the community. 

Cross discusses a strategic cooperative Japanese corporate 
model fora public private educational partnership (1993). 
Initially aimed at developing and enhancing cross-cultural 
communication through management education and train- 
ing. the Japan-America Institute of Management Science 
demonstrates the viability of a nonprofit educational institute 
to catalv 'ticully foster desired educational outcomes as well 
as local economic development. Cross describes the goal ot 
the* institute as: 

. . . to f)l(tv a significant rule in fostering international 
!>( Hxhrill by creating a multicultural educational envi- 
ronment which stimulates friendly curiosity about, and 
among, profile of various nations: to derelop interna- 
tional management education programs and actinides 
which balance academic theory with practical applica- 
tion: to provide management seminars and programs 
which equip business personnel with new knowledge 
and skills in functional areas as well as in vital con- 
temporary management issues: to provide education 
and research which respond to the demands of a tech- 
nologically advancing. international society (p. t >. 

The institute demonstrates the viability of a partnership of 
business and industry and its community, and higher educa- 
tion — the I'niversity of Hawaii's College ol Business. 



Small Business Development Centers 

Another way in which college educators have met the need 
of their students through experiential learning opportunities 
is in cooperation with the college s small-husincss dcvelop- 
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mem center, described by Carmichael (1991). And earlier we 
cited the advertising programs at 'I'emple l niversity s jour- 
nalism department as operating in this manner. We cited 
Xeuschner's internship requirements at California State 
University. San Luis Obispo, in which students went out into 
the community and provided services to local businesses 
and civic associations ( 19*) 1 ). 

For rural American communities in need of economic 
revitalization, cooperative education also provides such stim- 
ulus. Hillman cites examples of successful practices, such as 
partnerships of faculty and the local chambers of commerce 
which provide summer employment for the teacher in the 
field of business, followed by fall internships for their stu- 
dents in the very same businesses ( 199 D. Another example 
is courthouse internships for rural vouth to gain insights into 
the legal professions. These all are viable activities tor rural 
economic development — through cooperative education 
partnerships. >chmitigal also encourages students to provide 
a service to a firm in their rural community by putting into 
practice their written communication skills gained in the 
classrt x mi ( 199s ). 

In closing. Mosser reiterates the benefits of cooperative 
\eimircs to bridge the university with its constituent commu- 
nity. as it senes as an entre to expanding partnerships 
between the college and business and induslrv ( 1990). 



EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
A SYNTHESIS OF SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 



4 have presented the predominant issues and practices sur- 
rounding experiential learning in higher education. These 
issues were discussed within the context of six categories: 

1. A need for educated workers and citizens who can meet 
the challenges of a new world economy and order. 

1. An increased understanding of learning theories and cog- 
nitive development. 

3. More nontruditiona! learners with multitudes of learning 
styles and needs. 

a. A changing American workplace w hich requires people 
to effectively interface with each other and understand 
their roles as team players. 

S. A necessity for higher education to more closely interlace 
with business to promote community economic develop- 
ment. 

<>. Administrative and faculty concerns about their roles in 
selection and control and ev aluation of the experiential 
learning process. 

A Systematic Approach to Designing Experiential 
Learning Activities 

Experiential learning activities should be systematically 
developed instructional processes which facilitate learner 
masterv ol the concepts, ideas, practices, problems, and 
procedures experienced in the classroom (Branch et al. 
1991). Such instructional techniques should be planned and 
become an integral part of a course or program (Noilhfield 
1989: Scon et al. 1990). Hence, as one rev iews the literature 
in experiential learning, a pattern emerges that is traceable 
to sound instructional design planning and development 
(Cantor 1990). 

The model emerging from this discussion provides for 
experiential learning instructional and program develop- 
ment. supervision, administration, and evaluation. I his sys- 
tems model is presented from my vantage point as a 
professor who is concerned about my students' abilities to 
compete in a changing economy and society, It is hoped 
that some of the complexities of implementation of experi- 
ential education in any particular college course or program 
will become less troublesome based upon this work. 
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Determining Your Students’ Needs: What Are 
Appropriate Experiential Learning Activities? 

1‘he foregoing discussion highlighted the prominent argu- 
ments for incorporating and using experiential learning 
activities within your college classroom. Begin by first ana- 
lyzing your students and their needs and then your courses 
and programs. Consideration should include an analysis of 
your learners — their best learning styles, learning dysfunc- 
tions. it any. cultural needs and variations, and present lev- 
els of content mastery. Consideration also should be given 
to course content requirements, professional accreditation 
requirements for experiential learning, materials and 
resources needed and available, and numbers of students to 
be taught. And finally, consideration for an economic neces- 
sity for higher education to more closely interface with busi- 
ness and industry should be made. 

Through these considerations you will determine whether 
your present leaching practices indeed will promote devel- 
opment of your students as well-educated workers and citi- 
zens who can meet the challenges of a new world economy 
and order and your students' potential for success in a 
changing American workplace which requires people to 
effectively interface with each other and understand their 
roles as team players. 

As indicated in the literature, first and foremost in actual 
program design and development is an analysis of your 
learner population. Hxperiemial learning has proved to be a 
good practice for helping to reinlorce learner mastery and 
thus promote suc cessful learning for a multitude of learner 
groups. These include: 

• The mature learner who has been away from the formal 
classroom environment lor some time and needs the 
motivational uplifting acquired through contextual learn- 
ing; 

• The learner who needs to see and experience the value 
:>l a subject to be motivated to learn: 

• The learner who has not been successful in the classroom 
in the past and needs the reinforcement afforded through 
contextual learning; 

• The learner who needs more luncls-on learning to suc- 
ceed benefits from experiential learning activities (Kerka 
lUSU). 
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Having considered one's professional role in the classroom, 
specifically the best ways to teach a given subject, many of 
us consciously debate the effectiveness of the traditional 
lecture, lecture-discussion, or other variations of this com- 
monplace theme. We also look at the benefits and 
constraints of contextual learning outside of the classroom. 
We debate this matter from the standpoint of our particular 
student bodies. 

Some of us teach very homogeneous student populations, 
the mainstream of America past: others of us are working 
with those student populations discussed herein — the new 
America — rich in diversity and culture. Probably most of us 
have mixed student populations coupled with mixed age 
groups, learning styles, and goals and interests. All of this 
adds up to a need to seriously look at experiential learning 
as a tool that can aid any and all students in their learning 
masters' process and therefore aid the instructor in success- 
fully teaching the subject — any subject. W'e all seek to meet 
those challenges presented earlier of equipping our students 
with the best possible cognitive skills to meet the challenges 
of a new world order. 

Next, you should identify the proposed experiential learn- 
ing activities that are most appropriate for your course con- 
tent and that meet the cognitiv e development needs ol your 
particular student population. As you look at your courses of 
study, determine if you hav e fully employed contextual 
learning instructional techniques that capitalize upon our 
increasing understanding of learning theories and cognitive 
development. These might be classroom-based activities such 
as group projects, laboratories and experiments or external 
activities such as fieldwork or practicians. And. have you 
fully considered all of your students, including the nontradi- 
lional learners with multitudes of learning styles and needs? 

Do you have concerns about your students' abilities to 
internet with people of different social and cultural back- 
grounds? Kememher. experiential learning also helps in elari- 
fving career choice and values. Further, it helps promote an 
understanding of each other and an appreciation of cultural 
differences. Kxperienti.il learning is wonderful for promoting 
the value of diversity across the college and within the class- 
room and brings together people ol different social, chink, 
and economic classes. 

Also consider the politics ol experiential learning within 
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\our institution. ’St n > might agree that modification of tnicli- 
lional i 'ou inc material to include experiential learning in such 
forma as small group projects, role plays, oral histories, or 
any number of useful action-oriented teaching strategies 
which engage the learner in the subject matter is very appro- 
priate for vour instruction. Oftentimes consideration ol the 
political aspects of college institutional curriculum decision- 
making is necessary. Depending upon your academic gov er- 
nance structure, such modifications might require debate, 
approval, lobbying, and the like w ithin either or both depart- 
mental curriculum committees and college-wide committees. 

Yes. all too often political constraints in academia over- 
shadow our concerns for exciting and meaningful classroom 
practices to meet student learning needs (Rosenbaum et al. 
IhUJt However, one wav to be- prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges from within the organization to Using experiential 
learning activities in courses and programs is to develop 
delendable program specifications lor exponential education. 

Designing Appropriate Experiential Learning Activities 

Once a dec ision is made to include experiential learning 
activities in vour courses, the next step in the model is to 
idetUifv and design those appropriate experiential learning 
activities. Ask yourself why a particular activ ity you are con- 
sidering is or can be appropriate i< > meet specific objectives 
and instructional goals. Commence by performing a rev iew 
of vour course* or program's instructional objectives (your 
subject matter, lor example*. Decide w hich aspects ol vour 
course o| study either can be embellished or actually 
instructed more effectively lor the student through experien- 
tial learning. ( )ne question might include. "Can you better 
involve vour learners in the learning process through action- 
oriented learning? As we have seen, this can involve acting 
out literature through a play in an laiglish-liteiature class or 
auivvlv using a laboratory in a biological-science class, 
llxternallv. it can involve fieldwork, observations in local 
business or tomiminiiv organizations, or formal internships. 

I low does the aciiviiy complement the overall course of 
study? It is important to identify the proper role and plate 
for all lomis ol experiential learning within the syllabus, 
Projects and othei activities should be used to exponent e 
key concepts and ideas in a course, They often are used as a 
met ha nisi n to bring n igelher the cc intent ol tlu- com sc* int< > a 
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culminating experience. Grading criteria also are important. 
This is best done by assigning academic weight to the activi- 
ty in some manner, based upon an appropriate form ot eval- 
uation. Thorburn suggests using internship committees to 
develop criteria and to set such guidelines lor experiential 
learning, including internships ( l WO). 

Coti rse modifications 

This author certainly has had such experiences justifying 
course changes to relied incorporation ol experiential learn- 
ing strategies and has been called to task to justify either 
and or both course development or modifications to include 
classroom and field-based experiential learning activities. 
Issues within this area have included justification of trade- 
offs — what is the faculty member sacrificing in the content 
of the subject to make time available fear those action-orient- 
ed activities selected to complement the remaining material.' 
Or. what else within the curriculum must be deleted to make 
room tor a course which is to be expanded in credit hoins 
to encompass the experiential learning activity.' Discussion 
has ensued about the kinds of ac tiv ities that are justifiable as 
appropriate lor a college classroom. Arc oral historic’s 
researched in the community appropriate tor the study ol 
history or political science' Or community-based surveys in 
a sociology course' Role-plays in communications' 

Operating a campus radio station in speech.' 

Designing experiential learning activities 
external to the classroom 

Internship placement and supervision issues such as place- 
mean. supervision, and recordkeeping are oi paramount 
concern when making decisions about external forms ot 
experiential learning. Oftentimes, when experiential learning 
lakes place w ithin the 1 confines ol the’ college or college 
classroom, supervision can be faculty, teaching assistants, or 
graduate students. However, when delivered externally to 
the’ classroom, there almost always will be issues ol program 
time for tacultv field supervision (Thorburn l WO). Muller 
discussed the issues of justification of faculty time lor super- 
vision of interns ( |Wi More often than not. unless there is 
an administrative recognition ol the value of experiential 
learning when making program lime available* lor field 
supervision, e'penenlial learning will not work smoothly 

hvjicncinidl tear “ in Ihuhci l<lm(i/i<»i 
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(Thorburn 1990). And of course, the* issues ofiiability must 
be addressed, per Goldstein ( 1990). 

Placing and interviewing candidates. Methods for student 
selection for various forms of external experiential learning 
opportunities are described in the literature. In addition to 
other logistics concerns, rhe requirements of equal opportu- 
nity will apply to screening students for fieldwork positions. 
Waddell suggests that recruitment of at-risk students into 
experiential education strengthens programs by increasing 
retention rates and promoting economic development 
( 1991 ). To exercise care in this regard. Branch el al. discuss 
a six-step systems approach for students to be guided 
through in selecting an internship ( 1991). From identifying 
career goals, environmental assessment, review of positions 
and developing the terms of the internship to actually doing 
the internship and. finally, post-internship review — these 
steps help to ensure meeting program goals. 

Consider program length. Waddell suggests that program 
length and sequence are very important to overall program 
success, lie defines co-op as a long-term, progressive expe- 
rience with a minimum of two work periods (full time, part 
time, consecutive or alternating). 

Consider your available resources. Why the issue of 
resources? The literature highlights the benefit of using 
experiential learning to embellish lean instructional and 
budgetary resources. In a case in which budgets have dissi- 
pated or where very limited budgets must be shared by too 
many faculty and diverse programs, experiential learning 
can bolster your available resources. 

Also consider visiting your grants officer anti exploring 
tbe various external funding opportunities available. The 
Fund for Improving Post-Secondary Fdrcation can be one 
possible source. At Lehman College. I in rig! it discusses a 
FIPSF grant award which supported a business community 
and college project in which students worked with the local 
business community to promote entrepreneurial growth and 
local economic development t 19S9). The literature suggests 
that business must he equal partners with higher education 
in experiential learning programs that p re pan* workers 
through cooperative education. Kopeck described a rationale 
lor college involvement in economic development whic h is 
rellocled in Lehman College s Observer Project ( 1991). 

The Observer Project al Lehman College involves students 
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across the various academic disciplines working with local 
Bronx Borough small-business people to produce a local 
newspaper which disseminates news of local entrepreneurial 
interest. The project is tended through advertisements, mon- 
ies of which are used to offset publication costs. Other fed- 
eral. state, private, or philanthropic sources also might exist. 

Consider the issues of practician seminar development 
which also are prominent in the literature. Northfielcl ( 1989) 
and Cromwell ( 199-0 describe developing practician and 
seminar courses so as to ensure proper reflection about 
experiences on the part of the students. 

Likewise. Watt son offers: 

A regularly scheduled class prorides hands-on experi- 
ence in a sponsoring organization, mandatory read- 
ing. papers, projects, opportunities lo learn from the 
experiences of other interns, and guidance and conli- 
n nit vi 1992. p. -i30). 

This class, as a teaching assignment, provides faculty with 
the compensation for sponsoring the internship. 

Designing service-learning activities 

Another issue arises: flow can the community serve as an 
extension of the college classroom for portions of the 
instruction? Trv to match aspects of the course of study 
which can he prov ided through educational collaborative* ol 
business and or community. Look for an obvious quid pro 
quo to be realized through college-community partnerships 
for some portion of your program. 

.Service-learning programs arc developed much like any 
other form of experiential learning. However, points to 
remember, according to bashaw and Hocking, include: 

• [.earners and mentors both should help to define learning 
g( nils and onto >mes. 

• Learning should be connected to the previous experience 
anti learning of the participants. 

• Mentors should help learners to explicitly understand 
learning as it is occurring. 

• 1 lx peel at u >ns between mentors and learners should be 
explicit, mutually understood .mil agreed upon, and 
rev ievv ed peric tdicallv 
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Concrete exhibition ol learning and skills should he 
encouraged to positively enhance the learner's self-con- 
cept < IWi. p. 2 \ ). 



Service-learning programs can he effectively undertaken 
with a multitude ol (organizations, including community- 
service agencies which are always open to volunteers in the 
lorni of students aspiring as professionals in the social- 
service fields t Roebuck and flochman IVh.M. 

Community-based organizations can serve as a natural 
classroom and embellish the available instructional resources 
ol your college. Whenever possible, to promote links tor 
economic development it is advisable to involve learners 
w ithin your local community. Through partnerships w ith the 
community, faculty have been able to provide opportunities 
lor their students to experience a multitude of activities oth- 
erwise not possible. Dube adds: 

Umplover fmtucial contributions arc another inifnm- 
taut source of Income for institutions that operate co-op 
proprams that are effective in helping employers meet 
their human resource needs i I9W. p. 1 ). 

And. you also should look to the community to ascertain 
where the educational program best can many w ith commu- 
nity needs to effect experiential learning through service 
learning. Novak describes cooperative relationships w ith the 
National Archives to embellish learning in communication 
arts ( lbSd). By participating, the community-based organiza- 
tion benefits from the new talents made available by your 
students. Programs such as AmeriCorps are worth consider- 
ing. Likew ise, the nonprofits and government agencies are 
good sources ol placement opportunities (Case Ihbi). 

Designing teacher education 
practicians and internships 

specific processes and procedures for systematically devel- 
oping and operating quality teacher-education internships 
arc described by Meade < IWI >. Packer ( fbuj >. Joslin and 
Lillis ( IbbOi. and l av lor t I bum. Learners must be placed in a 
situation whereby he or she formally observes and reflects 
upon the dy namics of the classroom. A mentor < master 
teacher) must he assigned to guide the learner s observation. 
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And a forma! classroom seminar, attended by the teacher 
educator and other interns, must occur on a regular basis to 
help clarify what is observed and experienced and to pro- 
vide for structured reflection on the part of the learner. A 
follow-on semester then should lx* devoted to practice 
teaching bv the learner under strict, close supervision by the 
mentor master-teacher. The internship period should he at 
least one lull vear. compensated, and uninterrupted. Joslin 
and Kllis describe programs for school administrators which 
should he likewise structured 1 1990 >. 

Designing health careers and social-work programs 

Dote. Kpsiein. and 1 lerreiras discussed internships which 
provided opportunities for social-work students to reflect 
upon their own talents and interests in the social-work pio- 
fessions ( 1992). Dore el a!, suggest the use of performance 
objectives to establish a framework for developing and oper- 
ating internships and clinicals in the health -careers areas 
( 1992*. The health-care areas generally have aecrediting- 
agency guidelines lor direction of experiential learning activ- 
ities. These guidelines set the framework for program 
development. 

Delivering Appropriate Experiential Learning Activities 

Program delivery includes identification of placement sites, 
recruitment ot employees, and negotiation of agreements. In 
the development of placement sites, establish a reason for 
business and the community to cooperate with the educa- 
tional institution. Kheams and Saint describe successful pro- 
gram designs which incorporate certain ingredients t 1991 ). 
They state: 

'/he key ingredients . . . ( 1) Structure the program in 
such a tray and make it of sufficient duration that 
employers arc moticaled to incest in training and use 
the program as their primary recruitment source: (Jt 
derefop co-op programs that are so suhstautire that 
highly educated adults are challenged: fb locate the 
positions in curricula with great pro fessional potential 
and a dearth of eutry-lerel opportunities: and (ft earn 
faculty support hy showing hair students are recruited 
and retained rather than lost because <>J their co-op 
participation (p. SI). 
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Identify potential sites. Visit each site and determine the 
appropriateness c>f each. List the benefits to accrue to and 
expectations of each partner (employer and college) (see 
Northficld 1989). Establish written agreements. There should 
be a written agreement listing the kinds of activities that the 
student will be doing as part of the placement. Make sure 
there is a mutual understanding of the working conditions, 
salary (if any), hours of work, attendance, and evaluation 
process. These need to be spelled out in the written agree- 
ment. And make sure limits of liability are understood 
(Goldstein 1990'. Consider nonprofit educational founda- 
tions as a mechanism for establishing partnerships with busi- 
ness and industry (Port wot kI and Naish 1993: Hightower 
1993: Cantor 1990). 

Administering Experiential Learning 

Part of your decisionmaking about the form or forms of activ- 
ities you choose to provide for your students will involve 
your analysis of the organizational structure in place in your 
institution for such programming. Specifically, for internships 
and cooperative education, some colleges have centralized 
program administration, oftentimes located within the stu- 
dent-sen' ices offices. Herein, you might need to consider 
using these administrative services to structure your external- 
ly delivered experiential learning (praeticums. internships, 
and clinicals. for example > — either in whole or in part. 

Notwithstanding have been the ongoing debates about 
the appropriateness of relinquishing faculty control over the 
classroom learning environment when one leaves the podi- 
um! Por internships and activities external to the college, 
concern has included identification of who within the col- 
lege supervises the learner and makes grading decisions. Of 
course, those of us who have been using experiential learn- 
ing techniques know that with adequately planned programs 
we do not lose control — we share responsibility for learn- 
ing with the student. 

Locating and marketing experiential education 
opportunities 

Gillman discusses the art of finding an internship ( 199 i). 
Third-party brokedng through organizations such as the 
Washington Center for Internships and Academic Seminars 
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arc discussed in terms of their ability to match students and 
placements nationwide. 

Also, consider issues of marketing of programs. Marketing 
of your experiential learning programs to your students and 
the community is a task which must be done both internally 
within the college community and externally to the commu- 
nity at large. Parker and Keeling discuss the need to market 
experiential learning both to students within the college and 
to employers and the general community (1990). Use 
newsletters, college fairs, posters, college radio stations, 
college newspapers, and whatever else exists to get the 
message out. Internally, as identified by Parker and Keeling, 
it is important to focus attention on ensuring that the various 
student bodies for whom experiential learning can most 
benefit be targeted for aggressive marketing. This will 
include minority students who traditionally have not partici- 
pated in internships and the like and students aspiring to 
enter nontraditional professions and occupational areas. 

Marketing of experiential education w ithin the institution 
will require justification of length of field assignments. It 
might necessitate the development of summer-session sec- 
tions of practicians or internships to fit in with other sequen- 
tially arranged courses and programs. This also might help 
mitigate the faculty-load issue, whereby the costs of section 
offerings might be less or whereby adjunct faculty can be 
secured. 

Evaluating the Effectiveness of 
Experiential learning Activities 

Evaluation of experiential learning activities, much like any 
other application of evaluation, should he lied to specific 
experiential learning program objectives. Buell ( 19S9), 
Kamalipour ( 1991 ). Mason ( 1990). Sell now ( 1992). and Do re 
et ai. ( 1992) discuss program assessment to document expe- 
riential learning effectiveness. Dore et al. highlight the need 
to continually evaluate experiential learning. The outcomes 
of the experiential learning activities are then assessed 
against these performance objectives. Cross discusses the 
development of assessment modules useful for I his purpose. 
However, faculty certainly can tackle development of appro- 
priate strategies lor their own purposes using the basic 
guidelines in place lor test development. Dore emphasizes 
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the need to have performance objectives guide the experi- 
ential learning activity both for learner evaluation purposes 
and to document the effectiveness of experiential learning 
programs ( 199-^- 

Docu malting student field activities. What is it that students 
will be doing? Activities, both within and external to the 
classroom, must be complementary to the learning objec- 
tives of the course. There must be a direct and obvious 
match for activities to be considered experiential learning 
activities. There also is an issue of award of college credit 
for such activities which appears to pose p. oblems for some 
college faculty (Thorburn 1990). However, where clear and 
measurable performance objectives guide program develop- 
ment and administration, such concerns can be mitigated. 
Oorringe highlights processes for documenting experiential 
learning accomplishments for appropriate college credit 
( 1989). Gorringe suggests that credit may be granted for a 
student's prior learning (life and work experiences) and for 
formal learning contexts (courses, etc.). Portfolios often are 
developed for life and work-experience evaluation. It also is 
worth mentioning at this point the issues of the kind of 
compensation, if any. that students will receive. The litera- 
ture is pretty emphatic that students should not receive com- 
pensation for their learning experiences. 

In Closing 

What has been found through this review is that experiential 
learning should become a part of all college curricula. As we 
make learning relevant for the learner, more cognitive devel- 
opment does take place. Learners become more responsible 
for their own academic attainment, become more academi- 
cally successful, and. in fact, enjoy learning. Therefore, we 
as academics become more successful as teachers as we 
strive to meet our own program objectives. 
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pedagogical advantages, o 

College of education at Mankato Slate l niversity in Minnesota. o2 
college retention rates improved as a result o| involvement in 
experiential learning. 9 
college student 

increasing average age ol, 2“ 

instiiutiv elv revogni/e the value ol experiential education. 
_)*.> 

Collegiate 1'mplnymeni Research institute. "><> 
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Collin County Community College in Texas. 23, 25 
■six L'ommon features inherent in programs of. 2-t 
efforts to develop experiential learning into programs across the 
curriculum. 51-52 
communications 

adaptation ot experiential learning to enhance traditional 
classroom learning. 22 
community-based organizations 

can embellish the available instructional resources of the 
college, 86 
community colleges 

institution of higher education that is excelling in service- 
learning efforts, (h 

major reasons why business executives expecting creative 
responses from, (>8-69 

presidents must support activities that encourage 
investment of new money. 68 
reasons more receptive to serv ice-learning efforts, 6 t-65 
community serv ice as a formal part of education. 1 1 
community service types of activities 

faculty have tendency to structure separate and apart from 
formal curriculum. 63 
compensation for learning experiences 
students should not receive. 90 
competitive success 

as application ol several basic principles. 12 
concept of the schema as the network of the mind licit organizes 
and stores learning. ~ 

Congressional fellowship on Women and Public Police, 2" 
constructivist nature ol an activity based curricula facilitates the 
development ol scientific reasoning. 5 
context as a main ingredient in constructing effective active- 
learning strategies. 21 

contextual approach to leaching psychology at Antioch College in 
< )hio. 2 1-25 
eontextualisi insights 

impact ol on legal pedagogy of. 3” 
eomextualist view of situated, functionally engaged cognition. 

five principal features of. i2 
contextual know ledge 

live major themes in developing. i2 
contextual learning 

experiential learning as a process loi developing, to 




contracts of enrollment. 3-t 
“conversational partners" use. 2“ 
cooperative education. 2 

as hut one method of experiential education, 3 
as onlv collaborative program involving business and education 
in training. “0 . 

as stimulus for economic revitalization. T H 
not a single, non differentiated program. ~2-*\3 
reasons institutions offer. 3 
cooperative relationships 

with the National Archives to embellish learning in 
communication arts. 86 

costs of supe ,r vising students off-campus or at the work site. 16 
•critical thinking . 21 
Cromwell ( 199*0 

practicum and seminar courses to ensure proper reflection about 
experiences. 8s 

Cross 

"second force", 23 

( 1989b) concerns about evaluation of the experiential 
learning. I" 

( 1993) Japanese corporate model for public private 
educational partnership. 

< I99»at experiential learning has been around since the 
beginning < >! time. I 

“curriculum" as another essential ingredient for active teaching. 28 

D 

Daresh s ( 1 l >8~ ) rationale for a practicum. »3 
Deal and Heaver ( 1 9X9> experiential learning activities in writing 
area. 2^-26 
IVMinco. Sandrea. m 
Democracy 

workers lut\e more control over working conditions and a share 
of the profit. 12 13 

description of efforts to restructure a program in teacher education. 
1 3 

I )ew ey. |i »lm. 

constructs of experiential learning of. <> 

Dickson ( 1 982 1 

faculu tend to keep lomnnimtv semve activities sepai.Ue Imm 
(, uriieulum. <'3 

did. Kin appio.uh to install lion used In mostfauillv. i 
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Dore. Epstein, and Herrerias ( 1992) 

benefits and issues of experiential learning in professional 
preparation programs. u7 

internships which prov ided opportunities for social-work 
students. 87 
Dore et ah 1 1992) 

benefits of experiential learning v ia internships to preparation of 
social workers. -i8 

program assessment it) document experiential learning 
effect iveness. 89-90 

use of performance objectives in health-career areas. 

Dube (1990). 3 



E 

Eastern Michigan I'niversity. “2 
economic development 

rationale for college involvement in. 8t 
education 

greatest demand on for future of. s 
eligibility requirements for entrance into internship programs. 10 
Ellis ( 1992) 

student-run advertising public-relations agency at. .SO 
Empire State College. 22 

employers and academic programs, increasing importance of link 
between, x 

employer financial contributions 

as an important source of income from co-op programs. SO 
English and journalism 

experiential learning activities to enhance traditional classroom 
learning in. 22 

equal opportunity and civil rights. /D 
“Ethics and Decision-Making in Public Service" course. OS 
evaluation of the experiential learning 
Cross t 1989b) concerns about, l~ 

experiential approach to teaching of intercultural communication. 2 ~ 
Experiential education 

activities benefits from a college president's perspective. 09 
bringing together organizations sharing common goals, to 
discussed .is "an alternative" and or "an enrichment" to 
instruction. I 

engages the learner directly in the phenomena being studied. I 

genesis < tf, 0 




immersing students in an activity and then asking for their 
reflection on it. 1 

in professional areas such as health and education. 2 
in the arts and humanities, 2 
in the physical sciences anti mathematics, 2 
in the sexial and behavioral sciences. 2 
number of institutions offering. 3 
experiential educational experiences 
findings of study on value of. 50 
experiential learning 

as a process of learning and a method of instruction. 1 
as a process to ensure integration of such values, 22 
incompatibility with more traditional learning. 19 
intentions of this review of the literature on. I 
predominant issues and practices in higher education, "’9 
reasons for increased interest in. ix 
reason tor need lor. 33 
experiential learning activities 

difficulties in implementation of. 33 
what are appropriate. 80-82 
experiential learning and psychology 
commentary on the match of. 28 



F 

factors that complicate use and institutional! /.at inn 

of experiential learning activities into the curriculum. IS 
faculty responsibility 1 to social and economic communities. 0> 

Feeney and Morris ( 199 1 ) 

formal experiential education may be shunned by some faculty - . 
Is 

held experience 

as necessary 1 part of curriculum. 3-1 
FII’SK. See Fund for Improving Post-Secondary Kducation 
five principal features of 

contextualist vieyv of situated, functionally engaged cognition. t2 
lord Motor Co. collaborative agreement with Middlesex County 
College New Jersey. 52 
foreign -languages 

educators use of experiential learning iti their programs. 3<i 
adaptation of experiential learning enhancing traditional 
classroom learning. 22 

formal experiential education may be shunned by some faculty. 15 
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framework for clinical experience development 
based upon five goals. i.4 

“frequent results' of service-learning integration into programs of 
study, 02 

fund for Impioving Post -Secondary kduealion. S-i 

G 

Gardner and Kozluvvskt 1 199.4) 

findings of study on value of experiential educational 
experiences. SO 

Gardner’s ( 1990) leadership theories, hi 5 
Genera! Motors 

collaborative agreements between community colleges and. S4 
geography 

adoption ol experiential learning to enhance traditional 
c!assr<x>m learning, 21 
internships. ”1 
Georgetown I'niversity. S9 
Ciettys ( 1990) 

case study of live-year teacher education programs described 
by. .-W-tO 
Giles ( 1991 ) 

service learning value, S“ 

Gillmun ( 199-u 

discusses the art of finding an internship. XX 
Givclhcr et al. i I99S) 

impact of conteMualist insights on legal pedagogy. .4" 

Goldstein t 1990) 

legal issues that must be recognized by the universitv, 4i 
Gorringe < 19X9) 

highlights processes for documenting experiential learning 
accomplishments. 90 
( ireenberg < 199s) 

active learning as central concept. 2<> 

Gregory t 1090) 

students enter graduate school increased rate after 
experiential learning, lo 

gmup internships. ~2 

H 

I lav man ( 190/ ) 

business perspex t tv e ol experiential learning til the seieiKcs and 
engineering. |0 




health-career areas 

use of performance objectives in. 8" 

Health Care accepts and often requires experiential education as 
clinical experiences, 'C 
health professions experiential education 

utility of process for undergraduate students in. - 1 — — *H 
Heermann U9”3> on cooperative education 

not a single, non differentiated program. "2 
"career development" as objective of experiential education 
through. 32 

Heinemann and W ilson ( I99n). 3 

Most faculty rely upon a didactic approach to instruction, t 
helping hand" benefit from business people. CM 
Herdcndorf ( 1991 ) use of individualized learning contracts. 22 
high-level cognitive learning outcomes techniques 

less-structured cooperative more effective than traditional 
individualistic. 2s 
Hillman ( IWD 

cooperative education as stimulus for economic revitalization. “S 
history 

active learning approaches in. 23 
Instate program at Collin Country Community tail lege 

included expericntiully based work in the forms of v ideo project 
requirements. 2s 
I loberman < l l W t ) on jobs 

large eniplovers account for relatively lew post secondary 
cooperative education. 3- t 
Holer ( 1 Phu i 

suggestions for interdisciplinatv serv ice-learning and liberal-arts 
programs, (vs 

Holmes plan as philosophical underpinning of live-year program, id 
/ 1< times h't’jHirt. 38 
I londa 

collaborative agreements between community colleges and. ^3 
1 luman (imps". 2P 

I 

Uliiv »is Mate l niversitv . ~ I -“2 
importance of active vs. passive learning. 

intentions of this review ol the literature on experiential learning. 1 
interdisciplinary service- learning and liberal-arts programs 
suggestions for designing. <o 
international internships. “2 
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i nternsh i p comm it lees 

li.sc to develop criteria. 83 
internships 

an of finding an. 88 

restricted to best students in programs. 16 
use of. 71-72 

intrinsic v alue of experiential learning in higher education. 2U-2 1 
issues and practices in higher education surrounding experiential 
learning. ~9 



J 

Japan-Amcrica Institute of Management Science. *” 7 
Japanese corporate model for public private educational 
partnership. ' 7 ~ 

Johnson ( 199-*) 

need broader understanding of the purposes of education anti 
best ways to teach. 20 
Joslin and Hllis < 1990) 

description of school administrator preparation program, -n 
specific processes for developing teacher-education internships. 
86 

Junior Achievement of Central Indiana. -16 
justification 

ol course changes to reflect incorporation of experiential 
learning strategies. 83 

of faculty time for supervision of interns. 83 



K 

Kamalipour ( 1991 ) discuss 

program assessment to document experiential learning 
effectiveness. 89-90 
Keith 1 1 99-1 1 

service learning benefits. 

Kendall < 1990a) suggests 

"frequent results" of service-learning integration into programs 
of study. o2 
Kiser ( 1991 l 

basic courses are theoretically oriented, and devote less time to 
developing skills. 2" 

Koll i s 1 heoiy. " 

application to meet Mosser's ( 1989) cognitive development 
outcomes, 2*i 
K< ipeck 1 109 1 ) 
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community colleges support activities encouraging 
investment of new money. 68 

rationale tor college involvement in economic development. St 



L 

Iankard ( 1991) 

Tech Prep as an "advanced skills" articulation model. >i 
Lashaw and Hocking discuss ( 199 D 

Swearer Center for Public Service approach. 61 
law office sabbatic al 

as easier to operate and finance. ~4 
laws, kosbomugh. and Poodry ( 1994) 

activity based curricula facilitates the development oi scientific 
reasoning. S 

discuss value of experiential learning in teaching of introductory 
physics. t9 

lawyering has its genesis in experiential learning, y 
lead schools' 
call for. .49 

“Learn and Serve America: llighet Kdtication Program". 1" 
learner 

groups that profit from experiential learning. 80 
population analysis is first step in program design and 
development. 80 

learning is incomplete without application, generalization and 
experimentation, JO 
learning organizations 

modern economic and social organizations need to be. 1.4 
learning process 

greater effort results in greater achievement in, 40 
legal issues that must lie recognized by the university. 4 t 
Lehman College in the Bronx. >t. 0.4. St 
Observer Project. 8i-84 
liability of acts of the student. 4 i 
liberal arts 

education goals. 19 

experiential learning yet to establish ilsell as fully 
respectable in. .46 

program needs to be successful in meeting student career 
goals 42 

students, broad goals for. 26 
liberal civic education 

concerns lor delivering a. oo 
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I.inn < l<ws> 

contextual approach to teaching ps\ cl toll >gy at Am inch College 
in < >hio. 2 i-2s 
l.( >cker t ldX(u 

learning is incomplete without applu alion. _m. in.Ta I i/alion and 
experimentation. 2() 

Lurie* and ( Jverho ( Idds ) 

evaluation research ohiim.' as experiential learning. 1 < 



M 

McCluskev l ; ;i\wril and (liven d'Wi) 

till t ie'll <l lor large course section students lo experience what 
they study. Sd 

Ma<J*»a:u ( loot n description of’ a 

teacher induction partnership program at Inivctsiiy ol Northern 
Colorado. i3ui 
M agolda ( l‘W> 

assess student feelings on cxpcric ntial learning to develop 
contextual learning. ad 

five major thumbs in developing contextual knowledge. ti 
Mankato Male I'nivcrsity tn Minnesota. <>2 
marketing experiential learning programs. Xd 

to minoritv or nontradiiional student populations as an 
issue. I<> 

Mason t l 1 ) 1 Jo) discuss 

program assessment to document experiential learning 
el let tiv eness. Xd-d< I 
Matson and Matson ( 1‘JdSt 

students demanding relevance m theii eduealion. especially 
\x ithin the liberal arts, i 
Meade ( Iddl > 

clinical phase* o| teacher education nec'ds to he a shared 
responsibility, n h> 

weaknesses in traditional approac hes to clinical training ol 
preseiA ice teac hers, (X 
Meade* < 1‘J'II ) describes 

specific processes lor developing teac'lu*)* education internships 
X(i 

Meg. n gee ( l l )dtu 

psyc'hologv internships to gain firsthand experience about 
(. in isen piolession. 2 s 
mentor as a master tc*ac her. So 





mentoring and tutoring valuable lor educational institution and 
service learner. (K> 
mentor protege model. it 
Michigan Suite- rntversity. so 
Middlesex (knmtv (College in New Jersey 

collaborative agreement with I'ortl Motor do.. > 2 
minority teacher candidates 

arrangements to recruit into teacher education programs. vi 
Model r.\. program. is 
Moore ( 1‘Wtll 

discussion ol Kolbs theory by. " 

Moore < l‘»-ta) 

(.li.MUs.se> the changing images ol work and impact on college- 
lev ol instruction, lo 
Moi >re ( Idd-ib) 

implications of a changing workplace for experiential education, 
li 

more workers will novel retraining. 

Mosier ( l WO) 

experiential educational activities benefits Irom a college 
president's perspective, <>d 
more workers will need retraining. b~ 

Mdsxt < 1US 1 )) 

cognitive* development outcomes, is 
goals ol a liberal-arts education. Id 

goals should be necessary parts ol all college liberal-arts 
progrants. 2 1 
< muonic indicate it's. 3- 
Mosser and Kea (IdUoi 

marketing experiential education programs u* minnritx or 
nonlradition.il siudents. I(> 
motivation as key to learning. S 
Mukloon and Myrick < ldd^) 

Model l .V program of. is 
Muller ( IdSdt 

costs ol superv ising students oti c ampus or ai the work >ite-. 1 < * 
discussed justification ol lacultv tune lor supervision ol 
interns. S.S 
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National \lliance ol business 

examples lot higher edtu a turn pnitu ip.tt ion. ~ i 
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National Archives 

cooperative-education internship venture with. 31 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. .38 
National Commission for Cooperative Kducation. 2 
National Service Corps, 1 1 
Neapolitan ( 1992) 

value of internships. ’I 

need for broader understanding of the purposes of education and 
best ways to teach. 29 . 

Newmann ( 1990) 

“an agenda for reflection” of. s8 
New York Slate Senate Minority Summer Interim Program. 2 " 

New York I'niversity. ~3-“9 

AnieriCorps-Steward Park High School partnership, 76 
nontraditional learners with multitude of learning styles and needs 
as issue that needs to he addressed. S 
Nonheastern I'niversity. 38 
Norlhfield ( 1989) 

praetieum and seminar courses to ensure proper reflection about 
experiences. 8s 
Novak ( 1989) 

cooperative-education internship venture with National 
Archives. 31 

relationships with the National Archives on learning in 
communication arts. 86 



O 

O'Brien (1993) 

study of college students' employment activities. SO 
“Observer-Project" at Lehman College in the Bronx. 93 
off-campus anti full-time internships. “2 
Office of l:\pericntial education at I'niversity of Kentucky, (n 
Olszewski and Bussler ( 1993) 

university's goal should include development of sense of social 
responsibility. A9 
( >ludaja < 1993) 

experiential approach to leaching of interculttiral 
communication. 2" 

O Neil < 1990) 

concerns for delivering a liberal civic education. 90 
( )' Neill < 1992) 

students go into graduate school at increased rate after 
experiential learning. 10 





Oregon State Iniversity 

student-run advertising public-relations agency ai. 30 
outcome indicators for liberal-arts program, M 



P 

Parker and Keeling 1 1990) 

marketing experiential education programs to minority or 
nontraditional students. 16 

need to market experiential learning programs. M9 
Parnell < 199(9 

dichotomy between sound instructional practices and 
happenings in the classroom, to 
Participatory Design 

involvement of worker in management ot work llow and 
organization. 12 

partnerships as a most necessary tor successful work-study 
arrangements, s t 

PATC. See Professional Automotive Training Center 
Pauli el :il. ( 199s) 

description of efforts to restructure a program in teacher 
education. t3 
Pa niter ( 1991 ) 

framework for clinical experience development based upon five 
goals. »3 

specific processes for developing teacher-education internships. 
<S6 

three-level program plan. l3 
IVppenline Iniversity. -i3 
performance objectives 

need in order to guide experiential learning activity. 90 
use in health-career areas. f-C 

physic s 

value' ol experiential learning in leac hing of introduc tory. i9 
pitfalls in the field experience' that should be addressed by teacher 
educators, AS 
Polirstok ( 199(0 

secs connection between learning cm immnent and student 
cultural experiences. 9 

political aspects of college institutional curriculum decision making 
need l< > consider. K2 
Pntl wood and \aish ( P>93) 

need lor business college' linkages lot prnlessjon.il wodJone 
edtu ation. An 
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partnerships .ts a most necessary for successful work-study 
arrangements, >1 

on Middlesex County College collaborative agreement with 
lord Mole ir Co.. s 2 

"Prison Literature” as a class lor college credit. s9 
professional and technical student's outcomes 

benefits of involvement in learning in terms of impact on. 

■ professional attitude" 

fieldwork experience helps a student develop a. -t8~t9 
I’rolessional Automotive Training Center. y3-s-j. 
professional workforce education 

need for lui>incs> -college linkages for. >o 
program assessment to document experiential learning 
effect u eness. 89-90 
program success 

length and sequence very important to overall. 8i 
ps\clu ilogy 

active learning approaches' in. 23 

adapting experiential learning activities enhances traditional 
classroom learning. 22 

internships t<> gain firsthand experience about chosen 
profession. 2s 

program at Collin County Community College. 2 a 
public citizen competence 

object o! serv ice learning is to increase. S8 



Q 

Quinn's ( 1988) leadership theories, n 

R 

Kaupp and Cohen < 1992; 

benefit of student volunteerism for faculty. ”o 
commentary on the match of experiential learning and 

psychology. 28 

recruiting females into jobs traditionally held by males 
experiential learning mitigating the problem of. 9 
recruitment o! at-risk students 

Waddell < 199! ) suggests strengthens programs. ,s i 
re! lection -in at. tit >n" 

prolessional teacher preparation requires ample opportunities 
ft if. 1 1 

as an area ot ongoing rcse.mh. 39 
lellcctive leather edm atum programs 
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four criteria necessary for. 39 

regularly scheduled class provides hands-on experience. Ss 
Reynolds ( 19t2) 

fieldwork experience helps a siudcni develop a "prolessional 
altitude ". <9 

Rheums and Saint ( 1991 ) 

describe successful program designs for experiential learning 
activities, S“ 

ongoing changes require different methods of educating 
workers. "0 

Roebuck and Hochman ( 199.3) 

description of partnership of teacher education and community 
service agencies. Ki 

roles required to make experiential learning successful and 
workable. 3S 
Rosenbaum et al. ( 1 992 1 

movement to apprenticeship as experiential learning for 
struetured workforce. s2 
Russell ( 1993* 

professional teacher preparation requires “reflection-in-action 

tl 

weaknesses in traditional approaches to clinical training of 
preset ice teachers. 3<s 



S 

sabbaticals of faculty 
importance of. “3 

Sault Saint Marie Michigan businesses. So 
Sehmiligal ( 1993 > 

encourages students to provide service to firm in their rural 
community. 

study of business communications students engaged in 
collaborative project. So 
school administrator preparation program, m 
school to Work ( >ppori unities Act ol 199 i, “ i-~s 
sciences aiul engineering 

business perspective of experiential learning in the. t9 
Seibert and Davcnportsyphcr ( I9K9I 

college retention rates improved as a result of experiential 
learning involvement. 9 

document the benefits < >1 experiential learning lot student career 
dev isiou making. 10 
Sellnovv < 1992) discuss 
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program assessment to document experiential learning 
effectiveness. 89-90 
sense of non-criminal self 

creating occasions for productive learning exchanges to help 
prisoners locate a. 39 
serv ice learning, s'* 

as a technique for improving student learning and local 
economic conditions, "3 
as an experiential learning activity. 1 1 
as cognitive development facilitator. 60 
as way to link social responsibility with improvement of 
undergraduate education. 39 
benefits. 3“ 

educators have embraced the technique of. 28 
goals when using as an instructional strategy. 39 
service-learning movement 

recent developments in the. 61 
Service-learning programs 

points to remember with regard to. 83-86 
service program should not be fundamentally career oriented. 61 
service programs should commence with clearly stated educational 
objectives, 00 

"SHARK" program at Bronx Community College in New York City. 
63 

Shoreline Community College in Seattle. 33-3-1, “0 
Seibert and Davenport -Sypher ( 1989) work identified 

internships as restricted to best students in programs. 10 
Sigmon ( I960) 

how to effectively integrate setvice learning into courses, (\3 -<h 
S lavin { 1989) on techniques 

less-structured cooperative more effective than traditional 
individualistic. 23 

small-business institute as a means to bring real world to 
advertising program. ”0 
Smythe t 1990) 

in liberal arts experiential learning yet to establish itself as 
fully respectable. 30 
social workers 

benefits of experiential learning via internships for preparation 
of. (8 

Social work programs 

internships are prominent forms for experiential learning in. tS 
social-work students 
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internships which provided opportunities for. 8” 
social work training' 

objectives of fieldwork training. -iX 
Sotcr(1998> 

concern wilh worker training and educational - business 

relationships, si 

Spiritual Growth 

need for total-quality relationships. 12 
Stanton ( 1990a> 

experiential learning pedagogy and the liberal arts not mutually 
exclusive. Id 

Stanton ( 1990b. 1988) definition of sev ice learning. S~ 
state ('enter Community College District. S-t 
Slone and Wotiscr ( 1990) 

students learn when they regard what they need to know as 
relevant...". 20 

St toss t I99S) describes primary care preceploiship through 
contextual learning. t~ 
student-active methods of learning 
as largely self-directed. 3 1 
student-run radio stations 

Thotnpsen ( 1991 > description of effort aimed at creating realistic, 
82 

student selection for externa! experiential learning 
methods for. S t 

students should not receive compensation for learning experiences. 
90 

students tend to continue their education into graduate school 
at significantly increased rate alter experiential learning, lo 
student volunieerism benefit for faculty. ~U 

successful program designs for experiential learning activ ities. <S~- 
88 

SI \Y buffalo 

educational administration piogram at. n 
Swearer (enter for Public Serv ice approach. <■>! 

T 

lay lor and Samaras < [99 i 1 

weaknesses in traditional approaches to clinical training of 
preservic e teachers. 88 
Tay lor < I99tn desc rihes 

spec ific processe s h>r developing tcac hci-cduc.ition internships. 





Taylor. Samara.s. and Clay ( I99t) 

intrinsic \akk‘ of experiential learning in higher education. 20-21 
need lor restructuring held experiences lor teacher candidates. 
.V) 

pitfalls in the field experience that should he addressed by 
teacher educators, 3 i 
teacher education 

experiential learning in. 3B- H 
teacher education and community service agencies 
description of partnership of. tO 
teacher-education internships 

specific processes for developing. SO 
team players 

tuvd lor people to cltedively interlace with each other as. 10 
teamwork 

calls for a c'hange in the nature of peer relationships. 12 
‘ fecit I’rep". 3 t 
Temple l niversity. ~S 
theorv of ecological learning 
offered by Baker 1 199-n. -t2 

Thompson ( IW1' description ofcreat.ng realistic student-run radio 
stations. 32 
I horhurn ( 1900 ) 

compatibility ol traditional learning with experiential learning. 

19 

most conventional assumptions about liberal learning continue 
to have great value. 22 

suggestions for the college' s procost or chiel academic officer. 
At 

use of internship committees to develop criteria. H,3 
"Thousand Points of Light”. 11 
Toyc Ma 

collaborative agreements between community colleges and. 3.3 



II 

l nicersity Council for fducational Administration and National 
Pulicv Board lor I'ducational Administration report on 
the findings and conclusions, i »3 
I nicersity o! Hawaii's College ol Business. 

1 ntversitc of Kansas. 39 

Cmcersitv ol Kentucky Office' of Kxperiential laluculion. (»3 
I 'nicersity ol Northern Colorado 



teacher induction partnership program at. 1.3 -h 
1'nivcrsity ot Tennessee ai Knoxville. 39-H) 

university's goal .should include development ol sense ol social 
responsibility. 39 

"user friendly" ways to make experiential education more. “1 

V 

Valli and Taylor ( 198') 

thoughts on curriculum of. 39 
'V irginia Community College Syseni in Richmond. is 
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